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Fritz Eldridge’s 
Essentials of Expert Typewriting 


A Short Course in Touch Typewriting 


By Rose L. Fritz, Winner of Forty Official Typewriting Contests, and Epwarp H. EvpripcE, 
Ph. D., Director of School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston, assisted by 
GertrubDe W. Crate, Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston. 

An entirely new course which presents all the essentials 
of expert typewriting in the shortest possible time. 
It .contains many new features which have _ been 
thoroughly tested for practicability and teachability. 


For Junior High Scoools, Business Schools 
and Evening Schools; also furnishes an ex- 
cellent short course for regular High Schools. 
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THE FRENCH TWINS 
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This book shows the child the beauty and resources of By Eva MArcu Tappan 

his country, the freedom of its laws, its relations with F 

other nations, and, very simply, the causes of the War. The topics specified for full discussion in the “Course 
It inspires a genuine love for America, and lays of Instruction on the War” recently issued under the di- 
the basis for an active and intelligent interest in the rection of the National Board for Historical Service are 
later study of history and civil government. Grades here emphasized. Grades VII-VIII and Junior High 
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Just Published 

VERGIL’S AENEID 
By H. E. BURTON, Ph. D. 
Dartmouth College 


A Vergil which is different because 
it is in line with those forces which, as 
a result of the war, are governing educa- 
tional reconstruction,—because it is free 
from outworn theories, because it com- 
bines scholarship with insight into the 
needs and limitations of the immature 
mind. 
UNUSUAL FEATURES 


A sight reading section including 
extracts from other Latin poems. 


Notes which pointed, live, 
abounding in interest, and free from 
superfluous scholarship. 


A vocabulary reduced to its simplest 
terms—containing only those mean- 
ings which apply to the text. 


Illustrations and maps of unusual 
beauty and interest. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY SERIES 


has just been published. It is entitled 


The Work of the Schools 


(Volume II of the Survey of the St. Louis Public Schools) 
Complete Table of Contents: 


NON-PROMOTIONS AND TWO-QUARTER 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, by Cuartes H. Jupp, Director of 
the Survey, and Director of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago. 

OBSERVATIONS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION, by Grorce A. Mirick, For- 
merly Commissioner of Education, New Jer- 
sey. 

THE CURRICULUM SITUATION, by J. F. Bon- 
BITT, University of Chicago. 

READING, by Gray, University of 
Chicago. 

ARITHMETIC, by Cuartes H. Jupp. 

HANDWRITING, by Frank N. FREEMAN, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS, by Watter F. DEARBORN, 
Harvard University. 

HIGH SCHOOLS, by A. B. Freeman, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, New Jersey. 


Cloth. 368 pages. Price $2.25 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


15 Ashburton Place 


The users of the 


Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics 


GINN AND COMPANY 


will be pleased to know that these books have recently been adopted in INDIANA. 
Less than six months ago similar action was taken by TEXAS. 

It has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that the great majority of teachers 
desire sane, modern, usable texts in arithmetic. The arithmetics of the Wentworth- 
Smith authorship are deservedly the most widely used of all modern arithmetics. 


Essentials of Arithmetic 


gives, in a three-book series, the essentials and the essentials only that every boy 
and girl in the common-school grades should know. The review systems at the 
end of each chapter as well as the definite standards of accomplishment for each 


year's work are points that make an immediate appeal to all teachers. 


Boston, Mass. 
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OUR FUNNY MINDS 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


I am speaking of minds to people with minds. 
At least such is my intention. If you are not 
fixed that way yourself please get off the line. Go 
and read Rabindranath Tagore or Bergson, 
either of whom are as readily understood by 
those without minds as by those with them. In 
fact, oftener, because people without minds read 
those things oftener. 

There is a funny antagonism between the con- 
scious and the subconscious mind. Though they 
are brothers and business partners, yet as in the 
case of many other blood and business relatives, 
they are natural enemies, at least on the surface. 
Always scrapping and girding at each other, and 
as jealous as can be. 

The subconscious mind is the elder of the two, 
and wears a constant sneer at the vaunted intel- 
jigence and prowess of the kid member of the 
family, the conscious mind. The latter, so the 
elder claims, is always trying to show off and 
hold the spotlight. The conscious mind is the 
court advocate, conducts all the jury trials and 
attends to all the other public affairs of the firm. 
The subconscious mind does the research and of- 
fice work and keeps the books. 

(Notice I am still slopping metaphors around. 
You will have to straighten them out yourself 
if they seem to get tangled.) 

There is nothing else the subconscious 
mind loves so thoroughly as to make 
a monkey of the junior partner. Ut 
is the seniors favorite outdoor or _ in- 
door sport. Subconsciousness delights in getting 
Consciotisness to hunting vigorously for some- 
thing that seems misplaced about the shop. Sub. 
sits and watches Con. paw over things and scratch 
his head and say in a low tone: “Now what the 
ding ding did I do with that—I thought I saw 
it right around here somewhere!” 

Sub. sits and chortles fatly and snickers sibi- 
lantly and laughs silently until he is purple in the 
face. Then when Con. has shrugged his shoul- 
ders and made a paims-outward sign of total 
lostness and complete surrender, Sub.—without 
even getting out of his chair, mind you—reaches 
a fat arm over and picks up the missing article, 
right among the stuff Con. has been pawing over 
like a wild man! 

All the time the rascal has known where it was. 
and was only waiting for the amount when the 
humiliation of his smart Aleck of a young brother 
would be most complete at the discovery. And 
Sub. sneers:— 


“Ah-hah! Smarty! You'd be in one heck of 
a fix without me, wouldn’t you now?” 

And Con. is usually a good sport and knuckles 
under. He has to! He knows which side of his 
bread is buttered. Half of Sub.’s jealousy is 
wasted. Con. is honestly (though he wouldn’t ad- 
mit it) proud of his wise old infallible brother 
and partner. Con’s. chief anxiety is to keep 
from having any open break with Sub. that might 
affect their partnership. Con. knows appallingly 
well what a mess he would be in if Sub. lay down 
on him, and how soon thereafter the firm’s busi- 
ness would go to pot. 

Why, I have known Con. deliberately to set 
out to give Sub. a job. He knows well all he has 
to do .is to walk into the office and say:— 

“Now what in the blue mischief was the name 
of that family I used to know, from St. Louis—~ 
she was a handsome woman with a young face 
and gray hair, and he was dark with red 
cheeks—attractive-looking fellow? The name 
began with A, B—B was it? What in the—” 

But before this time Sub. is away on the trail 
with his nose to the ground, baying loudly, and 
Con. knows very well that all. he has to do is to 
go shoot a couple of games of Kelly or some- 
thing like that, and wait till old Sub. comes 
rushing in all out of breath to yell “It was Ble- 
lock!” 

It is 
in . life 


note how 
noticing 
their minds. I 


interesting to 
children begin 
about the working of 
have a lad who, when five years old, was 
trying to tell me the name of a boat that 
had won a race, under his personal observation, 
down in Florida. He couldn’t make it. Then he 
began recounting the doings of Ruth Law, who 
had made several flights at the same place. Sud- 
denly in the midst of his Ruth Law chatter he 
stopped and said :— 

“That boat’s name was Oregon Kid. Isn’t it 
funny how much more you know when you don’t 
think?” 

There you see had been the struggle between 
Sub. and Con., with the usual triumph of Sub. af- 
ter Con. had gone away discouraged. 

I have in my mind today, totally misplaced and 
elusive as a rainbow’s terminus, the name of 
some people who once ran a summer hotel where 
my family and I stayed. I have the first name of 
the married brother of the spinsters who ran the 
place. Bill was almost always on the job. Last 
night I sicked my conscious mind onto the job, 
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and held it right to its work until it had recalled 
the exact appearance of the man in alert motion 
and at rest. That picture is now so clear that 
some of these times my subconscious mind is go- 
ing to slip me the family name. My conscious 
mind will suddenly turn to the man’s face and 
figure and the name will be blazoned across his 
chest like that of a Broadway favorite in front of 
a theatre. 

I am not going to hurry, I am not going to 
worry, but I am not going to give that name up. 
The first syllable. “*New—”, just popped into my 
mind. The rest of it cannot be far away. Be- 
fore evening it will all be there, and I shall have 
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worn such a path hunting for it that it can never 
again get lost. 

Modern psychologists who deal largely with the 
physiological end of the thing have generally dis- 
missed the subconscious mind as_ non-existent. 
Their microscopes cannot find it in the brain. 
whatever legitimate legerdemain of 
terminology they have got rid of the distinction,. 
I smile happily, knowing what I know and calmly 
asseverating just as hard as I can asseverate that 
the famous firm of mental specialists, Sub., Con. 
& Co., are still in business at the old stand; I 
can clearly see the sign swinging in the breeze 
and hear it creak. 


A TRIO OF THOUGHTS FOR THE TEACHER 


BY H. W. LEWIS 


Randolph, Vt. 


First—Put into your work some original 
thought of your own, some big original thought, 
as you alone can make it big. Do not distrust 
your own ideas because they are your own. If 
some idea comes to you as you plan your work, 
if you hit upon some scheme for the improve- 
ment of any set of conditions in your school, 
give that thought or idea of yours a fair chance. 
It may seem bold and impractical to you because 
you have never heard of any other teacher do- 
ing just the same thing; but remember no 
other teacher has just your set of capabilities to 
work with or the same combination of condi- 
tions to work under. All other things being 
equal, you will succeed far better in working 
out your own ideas than those you have adopted 
from another. 

Iam speaking of practical things. To il- 
lustrate: Technical grammar was becoming 
complicated and uninteresting in one of our 
grades. Then came the original idea of giving 
a half day to grammar, and of dropping all other 
work for that time. It was not the teacher’s 
thought this time, though it might very well 
have been. In fact, she offered some argument 
against the suggestion. 

“What, give a whole half day, a whole uninter- 
rupted session to a subject which they all dis- 
like so much?” 

Well, there did seem to be some disadvantages, 
but we talked the matter over. Were there not 
more advantages—was it not worth  trying-- 
would not such a venture have the appeal of be- 
ing “different”? Do we not often dislike people 
and distrust unfamiliar conditions until we gain 
an intimate knowledge of them through enforced 
acquaintance? Might not even technical grammar 
disclose some “endearing charms” if we gave it 
a little prolonged, undivided, whole hearted at- 
tention with no painfully distracting and poorly 
concealed consciousness of problems not pre- 
pared for the last period and history not yet 
“committed”? 


The plan seemed worth trying and we tried it. 


Perhaps you have tried this same scheme; if not, 
even though I am exploiting original ideas, L 
want to ask you to make this experiment some- 
time. 

It was a success. The procedure had all the 
advantage of being new, and that guaranteed 
an interested attack. That there were to be no 
arithmetic and history that morning was an un- 
deniable relief that reacted favorably on the 
cause of the work in hand. It was an op2n 
recognition of the fact that technical grammar 
is difficult, and that was the salve to pride which 
led to a very desirable state of frankness on the 
part of the pupils. 

The little difficulties and misunderstandings of 
various points that came to light were indeed a 
revelation to the teacher. It proved to be a sort 
of mental house cleaning day in the department 
in which facts of English grammar were stored. 

I have never seen a more “abiding” active in- 
terest sustained in a class of forty children, for 
so long a period —nearly three hours, with an 
intermission of fifteen minutes. It was an ex- 
hausting forenoon for the teacher, but every 
good thing costs energy. ; 

Such an exercise would not bear frequent. 
repetition, but as a resource in our own particu- 
lar difficulty it was not without noticeable profit. 

Again: Some of the boys in the upper grade 
were becoming uninterested and consequently 
inattentive. There was evident need of empha- 
sized incentives. It was planned that the super- 
intendent should incidentally invite these boys,. 
one at a time, as occasion offered, to visit with 
him, some classes in the high school department. 
To accomplish our purpose we wished them to see 
classes where the discipline was good, the interest 
high, and the subject matter attractive. We 


chose first a recitation in geometry. 

I cannot explain to you in detail the desirable 
effects of these visits, but I can say truthfully 
that they were far more than commensurate with 
the effort and thought that we put into the ar- 
rangement. 

How do you or I know that the new interest 
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that boy achieved while watching those geometri- 
cal demonstrations was not just the much needed 
pressure brought to bear at just the critical mo- 
ment, so that he did not leave school but 
finished the eighth grade and came back to high 
school in the fall; so that he may go to college 
and so on fulfilling a destiny the part of which 
diverged at a wide angle from that which might 
have been his, but for that original thought of 
his teacher? 

Am I carrying the speculation too far? No, 
you cannot disregard it unless you renounce the 
time-challenged axiom, that the most momen- 
tous happenings of life often turn on apparently 
very insignificant events. 

You will find continual occurrence of cases 
needing special thought. Be alert to invent origi- 
nal and effective treatment. I am not speaking 
now of disdemeanor and punishment, but of the 
boy who needs an ideal, of the girl who needs 
concentration, of the class that needs to be got- 
ten out of a rut. 

Ah, there is a test of the immeasurability of 

your teaching! 
" A second thought—Expect to expend energy 
in your work. Whenever work of any nature is 
performed either in the physical or mental world, 
energy is spent. 

Immeasurable teaching is characterized by the 
expenditure of vital energy. You remember the 
greatest Teacher that this world has ever known, 
in changing the physical condition of an afflicted 
woman through a touch exclaimed thereafter: “I 
perceive virtue hath gone out of me.” Immeas- 
urable teaching dispossesses one of vital power. 
If you are succeeding you may expect to be tired 
at times. 

A third thought—You are passing the hours 
from 9 a. m. until 4 p. m. in the schoolroom 
with your pupils. 

Are you spending those hours or are you in- 
vesting them? There is a vast difference be- 
tween spending an hour and investing it. 

We spend for immediate return—we invest for 
eternity! 

The mighty significance of the problem to you, 
teacher, is that you are spending or investing 
not only for yourself or for your pupils alone, 
but for an indefinite and boundless future. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY 


BY LEWIS G. MCPHERSON 
[In New York Sun.] 


Of the approximately 2,000,000,000 acres of 
land in the United States it has variously been 
estimated that from 850,000,000 to 1,140,000,- 
000 were originally covered with forests. Rus- 
sia, including Siberia, now has the most exten- 
sive forests of any country in the world; 
Canada is second and the United States third. 

The wooded areas of the United States may 
be divided into five great forests. The first ex- 
tends across New England and New York 


through Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


Conspicuous among its trees are the white pine, 
spruce, hemlock, cedar, the birches and the 
sugar maple. What is frequently designated as 
the hardwood forest extends from the middle 
Atlantic seaboard across the Alleghany Moun- 
tains to the edge of the prairie. Its principal 
trees are the walnut, oak, elm, hickory, maple 
and sycamore. The Southern forest, extending 
from the south Atlantic seaboard into Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, is dominated by the yellow 
pine. It also contains cypress, oak, ash and 
poplar. 

West of these forests the prairies extend to 
the Rocky Mountains. They were generally 
treeless except along the water courses. The 
Rocky Mountain forest, extending from Idaho 
and Montana through Colorado to Arizona and 
New Mexico, contains yellow pine, larch, spruce 
and Douglas fir. From Oregon and Washing- 
ton down through California extends the Pacific 
coast forest, comprising almost exclusively 


coniferous trees—Western pine, Douglas fir and 
redwood. 


The history of the lumber trade in this coun- 
try follows on the heels of the development of 
transportation. After the advent of railroads 
lumber continued to be carried by the water- 
ways, but as the forests were cut back from 
river and lake its transportation fell more and 
more to the railroads. For example, the early 
commercial importance of Buffalo was largely 
due to its being a distributing centre for the 
lumber that came by lake from the forests of 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Buffalo 
continues to have large storage yards whence 
lumber is distributed by wholesale, but as the 
forests were cut away from the lakes she has 
been obliged to draw much of her store from 
other sources. It is even so that lumber mer- 
chants with headquarters at Buffalo engage in 
operations in the forests of the Southwest, 
whence they direct to markets shipments of 
lumber that do not pass through Buffalo at all. 

As the facilities for transportation extended 
there came to be competition between the lum- 
bermen of different regions to supply the mar- 
kets, especially of the larger cities. This com- 
petition was fostered by the railroads of the 
respective regions. Lumber from the forests 
of the North and lumber from the forests of the 
South came into competition in the entire area 
between Chicago and St. Louis and New York 
and Baltimore; lumber from the far Northwest 
found markets in the Mississippi Valley by rea- 
son of the low rates made by the railroads for 
its shipment. The lumber industry that had 
been conducted by individuals supplying local 
markets witnessed the development of lumber 
firms with considerable capital and then of com- 
panies with the otill larger capital required for 
large scale operations. 

From 1850 to 1870 the greater proportion of 
lumber was cut from Northeastern forests; 
from 1880 to 1890 from the states bordering the 
Great Lakes; from 1900 to 1910 from the for- 
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ests of the Southern states. Then the tide be- 
gan to rise on the Pacific coast, which increased 
its percentage of the total output from 7.3 per- 
cent. in 1890 to 19.3 per cent. in 1914. The boom 
brought violent speculation in Pacific timber- 
land and excessive capitalization of the opera- 
tions. 

At times, and especially during periods of 
commercial depression, lumber has been sold at 
prices that yielded no more than return for the 
expense of cutting down trees and sawing the 
logs, leaving no margin for repaying invest- 
ment, to say nothing of interest. There was 
a time, for example, when hemlock used for the 
flatboats and barges that carried coal down the 
Ohio River was sold in Pittsburgh at prices that 
yielded the farmer no more than day wages for 
his labor in cutting down the trees. The indus- 
try was demoralized. The lumber companies 
began to form associations for consultation as 
to methods for preventing the ravages of com- 
petition. Such associations in the various 
regions adopted standards of quality and size 
and endeavored to adjust prices and output to 
the needs of the market. 

The nation has made such a fetish of compe- 
tition that endeavors on the part of the lumber 
associations to curtail the output and obtain ade- 
quate prices met with violent antagonism. The 
truth is that during the closing years of the 
nineteenth century the lumber industry was 
characterized by severe depression. The return 
of industrial activity that continued from 1900 
to 1907 brought an extraordinary demand for 
lumber and radical increases in the prices. The 
annual consumption advanced in 1906 and 1907 
to about 45,000,000,000 feet or over 500 board 
feet per capita. Then sales began to diminish 
and prices to fall. By 1915 the total output had 
dropped by more than fifteen per cent. to about 
38,000,000,000 feet and the per capita output by 
more than twenty per cent. to less than 400 feet. 
This diminution is due not only to the ebb that 
always follows a flow, but to an underlying 
change in the economic structure. Coal con- 
tinues to displace wood for fuel; iron, steel and 
concrete are substituted for it on an increasing 
scale in the construction of buildings; metal 
shingles, tile, slate and composition roofing are 
taking the place of wooden shingles; railroads 
are using steel instead of wood in the construc- 
tion of their cars; virtually all vessels of con- 
siderable tonnage are made of steel, and wood 
is being displaced by the metals for many other 
purposes. 

While all of this means a radical readjust- 
ment of the supply of lumber to the changing 
markets, it is not by any means implied that 
wood is passing out of use. It is estimated that 
two-thirds of the population still use wood for 
fuel; that 100,000,000 cords, the yield of 4,000,- 
000 acres, are consumed annually in this country 
as firewood. Taking the country as a whole, 
frame dwellings still predominate. 

_ The last survey of the government, which was 
published in 1917, gives the output of lumber 
for 1915 as 38,000,000,000 feet board measure. 
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Of this, yellow pine supplied 39.7 per cent., 
Douglas fir 12 per cent., oak 8 per cent., white 
pine 7.3 per cent., hemlock 6.1 per cent.; spruce 
3.8 per cent., Western pine 3.5 per cent. That 
is, these seven woods yielded 80.4 per cent. of 
the entire consumption. Twenty-two other 
woods yielded 19.5 per cent., and all others one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. 
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MOSQUITO FACTS 


[A copy of the circular from which this is taken went 
to every child in a public, private or parochial school in 
New York City.] 

Mosquitoes breed only in water, and generally 
require from one to three weeks in hot weather 
to develop their eggs to winged insects; in cool 
weather the period is longer. Females may be- 
gin to lay eggs three days after full development, 
but as a rule they do not start until they are at 
least a week old. Males die in a few days; fe- 
males live a month or longer, or until they have 
a chance to lay eggs, and those that hibernate 
(winter sleep) in the adult stage may live from 
September of one year to June of the next. 

Mosquitoes may bite every second or third 
day, but when the cold weather comes the mos- 
quitoes become sluggish or dormant and rarely 
feed before the following ‘Spring. Only the fe- 
male mosquito bites, i. e., sucks blood: 

There are over forty species of mosquitoes in 
this part of the country, and they have habits as 
well defined as those of different kinds of birds 
or other animals. It is convenient, however, to 
group them into three large classes: 1, the 
swamp and woods mosquitoes; 2, those of the 
salt marshes, and 3, the domestic or rain barrel 
mosquitoes. 

The Swamp and Woods Mosquitoes.—These 
mosquitoes make their appearance earlier in the 
Spring than do the other varieties. The first 
eggs to hatch are those that were laid late in 
the preceding Fall. These are generally laid on 
low ground or in swamps where they will most 
likely be covered by water early in the Spring. 
These mosquitoes begin emerging in April. 
The woodland species largely disappear by the 
middle of July, but the swamp species continue 
throughout the season. The former rarely 
leave the woodlands where they are bred, but 
the latter migrate as far as five miles. The num- 
ber of the swamp species is lessened during the 
hot, dry weather by the drying up of the swamps 
and pools. They fly about shortly before sunset, 
but do not, as a rule, enter houses in large num- 
bers. These mosquitoes are a very great source 
of annoyance during the early hours of the even- 
ing out of doors and in porches of houses. 

What to Do.— All pools or swamps should be 
filled or drained, if possible. Frequently, breed- 
ing places are found where either filling or drain- 
ing would prove too expensive. Here oiling be- 
comes necessary and fuel oil should be applied 
with an ordinary garden watering can at least 
once every two weeks. This should be continued 
until the pools are dry. All ponds and large bodies 
of water should have clean, sharp edges, because 
shallow grassy edges provide a favorite breeding 
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place for mosquitoes. Fish eat the mosquito 
wrigglers, and it is, therefore, often a good. plan 
to stock the ponds with small fish, especially 
gold fish. 

The Salt Marsh Mosquitoes.—Although there 


are many kinds of salt marsh mosquitoes, two - 


are very abundant in this vicinity. One of them 
is the brown salt marsh mosquito, a large brown 
insect having narrow white bands on its feet. 
The other one is known as the white-banded salt 
marsh mosquito, and may be recognized by the 
white band across its beak, white bands on the 
feet, and a light yellowish streak along the back. 
Both kinds fly for long distances and will attack 
at all hours of the day and night. 

What to Do.—In order to combat these pesis 
all salt marshes should be ditched so that the 
water will not lie in stagnant pools, but will 
move in and out with the tide. The ditches must 
be properly cut and must be kept open. This is 
a community problem to be worked out by cities, 
counties and states. 

The House Mosquitoes.—These are the most 
troublesome of all. They bite not only in the 
early evening but also throughout the entire 
night. They constitute probably ninety per cent. 
of the indoor pest. They are strongly attracted 
by light and enter houses at every opportunity. 
The house mosquito breeds in any pool or recep- 
tacle containing standing water. It travels but 
short distances, and when abundant can generally 
be traced to a breeding place on the premises or 
quite near by. Common danger spots are rain 
pools, gutters, tin cans, rain barrels, tubs, cess- 
pools and obstructed drains. 

What to Do.—No tubs, pails, kegs, buckets, 
bottles, old cans or empty boxes should be al- 
lowed to stand where they may collect water. 
The roof gutter should be regularly looked after 
to see that it is not obstructed. In factories, 
hotels, theatres and other public buildings, fire 
pails should be regularly inspected and filled 
with clean water at least every two weeks. All 
rain barrels should be carefully screened, cess- 
pools tightly covered and the vent screened. 

At least two diseases are known to be spread 
by mosquitoes, namely, malaria and yellow fever. 

It has been proved that malaria is transmitted 
only by a certain kind of mosquitoes, Anopheles. 
These are common house mosquitoes of this 
vicinity, and should, by all means, be exter- 
minated. Remember, no stagnant water, no 
mosquitoes; no mosquitoes, no malaria. 

Yellow fever is now known to be transmitted 
only by a certain kind of mosquito, known as 
Stegomyia (now called Aédes). Fortunately, this 
kind of mosquito does not occur naturally in this 
part of the country, but only in more southerly 
regions. 

The building of the Panama Canal was made 
possible only through the effective sanitary meas- 
ures taken against these two varieties of mos- 
quitoes. 

Mosquitoes breed only in water. They do not 
breed in the grass, or in shrubs or bushes, but 
rank growths of grass or weeds or shrubs may 
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conceal small breeding places. Moreover, mos- 
quitoes seek the damp grass and other shady 
places to rest during the day and to escape the 
hot rays of the sun. 

A teacup of water standing ten days is enougin 
to breed over two hundred mosquitoes. A. 
bucketful of water may breed enough to infest. 
a community. 

Some species of mosquitoes lay their eggs om 
the water, others lay them in the water, and still 
others lay them in the marsh mud. All the eggs 
hatch out first into “wrigglers” and then they 
turn into what are called “pupas.” The grown 
mosquitoes finally emerge from the pupas and 
fly into the air. _ Both wriggler and pupa are 
readily seen with the naked eye. 

Don’t waste time swatting mosquitoes. Prevent 
their breeding by draining or filling ponds and 
puddles, or, if near the seashore, by connecting 
the marshes with tidal water, by emptying or 
screening rain barrels, removing all old tins, 
boxes, tubs, pails, bottles, broken crockery and 
other things which collect water. Report to the 
department of health the location of any pools 
or puddles, particularly those which do not dry up 
within a week. 

Be on the constant lookout for standing water, 
and do away with it, whether it contains wrig- 
glers or not. Safety First! 


THE “DOVE OF PEACE” BECOMES A 
“WAR PIGEON” 


BY RAYMOND G. CARROLL 


They are the doves of peace. For months be- 
fore the armistice day they went forth to war— 
quoting literally an official signal corps report 
of the American Expeditionary Force, “Fifty 
pigeons of the United States Army have 
especially distinguished themselves in combat 
liaison,” and it seemed gloriously fitting that six 
of these brave wounded birds should pass 
through Paris at the very time when the peace 
conference was assembling. 

The activities of these birds with our army 
greatly increased during the later phases of 
American participation in the European conflict, 
their flights averaging from five to twenty 
miles. In the St. Mihiel offensive they worked 
both with the tanks and infantry, altogether 
567 birds being used in delivering ninety mes- 
sages of important military value from the ad- 
vanced lines, often coming in covered with mud 
and their plumage soaked with rain. 

Many noteworthy performances by our birds 
are in the records. One pigeon from the lofts 
at Rampont in the Argonne offensive had _ its 
leg cut off by a German bullet, but with the im- 
portant document hanging by a ligament of the 
leg carried on for twelve miles, receiving an- 
other bullet directly through its breastbone, and 
fulfilled its mission. Fortunately the vitality of 
the bird enabled it to survive and its recovery 
now seems assured. 

Another wonderful performance, in fact a series 
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of them, were those of the birds used by a bat- 
talion of troops surrounded by Germans and 
cut off from all relief for five days. Several 
birds used by this organization safely delivered 
the messages intrusted to them, thereby keeping 
headquarters cognizant of conditions and facili- 
tating the relief measures which finally proved 
effective. There are many instances where 
troops were cut off from all communication or 
had advanced so rapidly that they had lost 
touch with all other organizations and pigeons 
were used with success. 

On another occasion a bird from the loft at 
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Fort Lucy, pitted against an airplane, arrived 
home in time to permit the message being de- 
livered to its final destination by motorcycle 
and still have three minutes the better of the 
contest. 

Looking at the handsome edifice of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the Quai 
d'Orsay, where the symbolical doves of endur- 
ing peace are scheduled to alight during the 
next few weeks, I could not refrain from writ- 
ing a story of the real doves that flew, bled and 
died that this day might come.—The Albany 
Argus. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CALIFORNIA—(I.) 
THE NEW LEADERSHIP. 

California has evolved a state educational ad- 
ministration as effective as it is unique. 

Indeed, the educational distinction of the past 
few years, very few years in most cases, is the al- 
most miraculous evolution of efficiency in state 
departments. There have been some mechani- 
.cal statements of some of these transformations 
but there has been no adequately illuminating 
presentation of this great subject. 

California began her great work with the 
creating of a State Board of Education and the 
creation through that Board of Education of a 

‘Commissioner of Secondary Education, of Voca- 
tional Education, and of Elementary Education. 

The personnel of the commissionerships proved 
to be exceptionally efficient. 

Circumstances have conspired to intensify the 
value of these positions and of those who filled 
them. The Smith-Hughes Federal bill and the 
financial support which goes therewith suddenly 
magnified the opportunity, responsibility and ex- 
ceptional ability and adaptability of Dr. Edward 
R. Snyder, commissioner of vocational educa- 
tion. Neither Prosser nor Snedden is better 
fitted for the wise and inspiring administration of 
that law in California than is Snyder. 

Will C. Wood, commissioner of secondary edu- 
cation, became at once the statesman of educa- 
tion for the Department of Education, the Board 
of Education, and the commissioners of educa- 
tion. All teachers of the state, from universities 
and normal schools to rural schools, accepted his 
leadership spontaneously and unreservedly and 
now that he is the state superintendent the offi- 
cial leadership comes as naturally as fruit fol- 
lows bloom, and his first Legislature has been 
the most fruitful in educational vitalization of 
any California legislation in many decades. 

The committee on education and the rank and 
file in the Senate and House have taken his 
word on important educational issues as law and 
gospel. 

We recall no case in which any state superin- 
tendent or any one else has laid a case before a 
Legislature with such vividness, seriousness and 


earnestness that provision was made to provide 
the millions necessary to increase all salaries 
substantially, many of them 100 per cent., by a 
unanimous yote in the Senate and an almost 
unanimous vote in the lower House. And this is 
characteristic of the legislative leadership 
Will C. Wood. 

While the commissioner of elementary educa- 
tion, Dr. Margaret McNaught, has had no Smith- 
Hughes boost of her work, and no such promo- 
tion as has come to Mr. Wood, she has accom- 
plished more than we have ever known any one 
else in a state or federal position to achieve ia 
direct improvement of rural schools. Her biil 
for the extension of normal school influence and 
aid to rural and village school teachers in ser- 
vice has already almost worked miracles in ten 
counties through the Arcata Normal School, and 
San Jose, Fresno, and San Diego have begua 
similar activities under that law. 

We have already at great length detailed her 
unprecedented work with special intensive, per- 
sonal work in every school in certain counties. 
Her school library promotive scheme has al- 
ready brought notable results, but that which 
gives national recognition to her devotion and 
achievement is the way in which she was selected 
to succeed the late Mrs. Ella Flagg Young as 
national chairman of the Department of Elemen- 
tary Education of the United States Commission 
on Reorganization of Education. 

Mrs. Young had selected her committee of 
elementary educators from the country as a whole 
and Mrs. McNaught was naturally selected as 
one of the committee. Upon the death of Mrs. 
Young, all members of the committee, men and 
women, were asked by President George D. 
Strayer to nominate a successor to Mrs. Young, 
and by an almost unanimous vote Mrs. Mce- 
Naught was named, and proudly appointed by 
President Strayer. 

When one realizes how difficult it is for any 
one on the Pacific Coast, because of inability to 
attend professional conventions. to be widely 
known the country over, educationally or other- 
wise, he realizes how significant it is that Mrs. 
McNaught received this recognition in this way. 
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WALT. WHITMAN, THE TEACHER 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


A tall man, with a dome-shaped head and a 


long flowing beard of gray, stood before rapt 


audience of parents, teachers and children, at the 


dedication of a fine new public school in Cam- 
-den, New Jersey, almost half a century ago. 


His deep-set, kindly blue eyes glowed with 
feeling and his strong face shone with power 


.and sweetness as he recited with great expres- 
-sion and in a clear, ringing, musical voice lines 


which he had written for the important occas- 
sion:— 


““An old man’s thought of School; 


An old man, gathering youthful memories and blooms, 
that youth itself cannot. 
* * & 


““And these I see—these sparkling eyes, 
“These stores of mystic meaning—these young lives, 


Building, equipping, like a fleet of ships—immortal ships! 
Soon to sail out over the measureless seas, 


‘On the Soul’s voyage. 


‘Only a lot of boys and girls? 
‘Only the tiresome spelling, writing, ciphering classes? 
‘Only a public school? 


Ah more—infinitely more; 


You, America, 


‘Cast you the real reckoning for your present? 
“The lights and shadows of your future,—good or evil? 
“To girlhood, boyhood look—the Teacher and the School.” 


It was Walt Whitman, “the good, gray poet,” 
who was speaking. The event occurred soon af- 


ter the close of his public work in Washington, 


D. C., where he had done such remarkable ser- 
vice in helping to ease the burdens and suffer- 
ings of the wounded and dying soldiers in the 
Army hospitals; and had acted for several 
years as a government clerk. Broken in health, 
he had quietly made his home in Camden, where 
he expected soon to pass away, but where rest 
and the ministrations of friends prolonged his 
life for nearly two decades and where he wrote 
some additions to his poetical works; and gave 
the world those wonderful nature _ studies 
presented in “Specimen Days.” 

Like all true poets, Walt Whitman was a na- 
ture lover. Born on a Long Island farm (May 


-31, 1819), the son of a farmer, he early learned 


to appreciate the beauty and inspiration of the 
broad open country, and acquired the habit of 
studying in detail the life of everything about 
‘him. His intense love of out of doors and of 
‘books was only second to his gripping interest 
in human nature. 

Outlining his youthful days, he once said: 
“When little more than eighteen, and for a while 
afterward, I went to teaching country schools 
down in Queens and Suffolk counties, Long Is- 
land, and ‘boarded ‘round.’ This latter I con- 
sider one of my best experiences and deepest les- 
sons in human nature and behind the scenes, 
and in the masses.” 

Walt Whitman left the schoolroom to become 


editor and publisher of a weekly paper in his 
native town; and at the age of twenty, we find 
him (addressing a body of Long Island stu- 
dents) urging: “There is a still higher school 
for him who would kindle his fire with coal from 
the altar of the purest and loftiest art. It is 
the school of all grand actions and grand vir- 
tues, of heroism, of ‘the death of patriots and 
martyrs—of all the mighty deeds written in the 
pages of history—deeds of daring and enthu- 
siasm, devotion and fortitude.” 

Editorial chairs and newspapers were among 
Walt Whitman’s educational leverages. He 
served among others as editor on the Brooklyn 
Eagle and on the New Orleans Crescent, and 
he expressed through many contributions to 
various publications his own ideas on all the sub- 
jects which appealed to him. In youth as in ma- 
ture years he drew his touching pen pictures, 
thrilling verses and prose poems from incidents 
and people he knew. One of the pieces of his 
early youth was the true story of “Death in the 
Schoolroom” (published in 1841), which was a 
striking lesson to teachers of bullying disposi- 
tion, and which makes its point even today. 

Perhaps the best evidence of Whitman’s inten- 
sive child study is in the poem “There Was a 
Child Went Forth”; and the best expression of 
his appreciation of scholarship lies in the lines 
from the “Carol of Occupations” :—- 


“Lid close, my scholars dear! 

All doctrines, all politics and civilization exurge from 
you, 

All sculpture and monuments, and anything inscribed 
anywhere, are tallied in you; 

The gist of histories and statistics as far back as the 
records reach, is in you this hour, and myths and 
tales the same; 

If you were not breathing and walking here, where 
would you all be? 

The most renowned poems would be ashes, orations and 
plays would be vacuums.” 


It has been well said that Whitman’s work ap- 
peals more to the student than to the casual 
reader. A writer in England (the English 
literati were among the first to appreciate Whit- 
man’s somewhat surprising, first-person-singular 
verse) declared: “No student of the philosophy of 
history can do without him. I am _ not sur- 
prised that the English are quicker to recognize 
this than Americans themselves, for there is no 
task harder than to make people see themselves 
as they really are.” 

Whitman not only made revelations, but in 
the spirit of the true educator held up ideals. He 
wrote epics of our country’s civilization which 
constituted him a powerful teacher of pure pa- 
triotism. 

America owes much to the strong, rugged, 
virile pen of this poet patriot. As his friend 
John Burroughs, the naturalist, has well said: 
“His work has deepest reference to patriotism, 
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to nationality, to character and to those things 
which make life strong and full,” and Richard 
Watson Gilder declared (at the testimonial din- 
ner celebrating Whitman’s seventieth birthday): 
“It is because he covers both the flesh and the 
spirit that Whitman reaches some of the loftiest 
minds of our day. He has not yet penetrated to 
the masses, but he will in years to come through 
finer intellects of the time. Place Walt 
Whitman’s poetry in the cornerstone of this na- 
tion, let some convulsion of nature overthrow 
these United States, and then let that poetry be 
found; and from the lines will rise up a picture 
of our times such, I believe, as nowhere else can 
be found.” 


HEARD AT SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


“We have today a type of education that came 
down to us from the days of autocracy and the 
teacher of today is still an autocrat..—W. H. 
Kilpatrick, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

“The Student Army Training Corps was a dis- 
mal scholastic failure, depressing and unsatisfy- 
ing.’"—A. E. McKinley, professor of history, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

“The country school is out of step with the 
present state of social development.”—George 
H. Betts, Boston University. 

“If you want a social revolution of the best 
kind send the boys and girls out into their com- 
munities to study the conditions that lie about 
them. Clean streets, the elimination of vice, dis- 
covery of disease-breeding places and other 
plague spots of a city reported to the school 
and transmitted to the City Department of 
Health will change the worst features of our 
community life within a single generation.”— 
Smith Burnham, West Chester Normal, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Reorganization for the good of the child 
ought to be done even if some of the school ma- 
chinery goes to smash.”—Professor H. Barnes, 
Girard College, Philadelphia. 

“Our public schools are being held down to a 
low standard and the future of the teaching pro- 
fession imperiled by inadequate support."—Dr. H. 
S. Magill, National Education Association Secre- 
tary. 

“Fifty per cent. of children who receive work 
certificates are not really capable “and not ade- 
quately trained..—Dr. Lightner Witmer, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

“The lives of the ancients mean little to the 
average child. Tell them about Thomas Edison 
and other successful living men of today and 
you will find a readier response.”—Superinten- 
dent H. R. Vanderslice, Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“The greatest single achievement in Americani- 
zation is found in the complete amalgamation 
wrought in the children of the immigrant by the 
public schools of the United States.’”—Superin- 
tendent S. E. Weber, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

“If a boy or girl shows that he or she can 
profit by a higher education the state should 
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provide it.”"—T. H. Briggs, Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University, New York. 

“School men should stand unitedly and sup- 
port each other and the incoming state superin-- 
tendent in getting conditions which will win. 
freedom from interference on the part of any 
political group.”—Dr. Harlan Updegraff, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

“The approach to a new field in any grade, at. 
any age, should be objective.”—Superintendent 
S. H. Layton, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

“The only possible basis for genuinely demo- 
cratic education is outright support by the state 
with equalizing grants by the federal government ;. 
local needs measured by rate of taxable property 
to pupils in actual attendance; every dollar laid 
out so that there is no encouragement to relaxa-- 
tion of local efforts—H. C. Morrison, New 
Hampshire State Board of Education. 
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PROGRESS IN THE SCHOOLS OF THE 
A. E. F. 


March 14, 1919, G-3, Headquarters,. 
36th Division, A. E. F., A. P. O. No. 796. 
Dear Dr. Winship :— 

It occurs to me that the readers of the Journal 
of Education would be interested in a brief state- 
ment of progress in the schools of the A. E. F. 
My own experience is as follows :— 

It originally fell to my lot to be assigned to- 
organize schools for Headquarters of the First 
Army Corps and for the 36th Division. My first 
informal report to the Regional Educational Di- 
rector was in part as follows :— 

“I have had numerous conferences with the 
senior chaplain of the First Army Corps. I 
found him thoroughly awake to the organization 
of army schools. I met the Colonel and _his- 
Adjutant, training officer of G-3 for the First 
Army Corps, together with the senior chaplain, 
and outlined and helped to formulate a school 
for the troops in the corps at Tonnere. L 
lunched with Major-General Wright and_ the 
senior officers of the staff. The army school 
‘situation was thoroughly discussed. In general, 
I have to report that the present movement is 
viewed by the First Army Corps Staff as reviv-- 
ing of old post schools, with the possibility of ad- 
ditional programs as orders from G. H. Q. shall’ 
be promulgated. It is agreed that there shall be 
located, centrally, a hut for the post schools; 
that the building shall be thoroughly lighted and 
equipped for school purposes, and that the 
school shall be a model in its equipment and de- 
velopment. 

“Having established the school at the First 
Army Corps Headquarters I called on Colonel 
Atkins, training officer of the 36th Division. He 
arranged for me aninterview with Major-General 
William H. Smith, commanding officer of the 
36th Division. General Smith expressed great 
interest in the contemplated school work and as- 
sured me of hearty support, emphasizing the 
great importance of starting with the illiterate 
of the division. I have had a conference with 
the senior chaplain of the division jn the office 
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of G-3, to which I am attached. Colonel Atkins 
interprets army orders as establishing schools to 
be directed by G-3, in which the chaplains are 
to co-operate with the divisional director of edu- 
cation in establishing the schools and in main- 
taining interest in their development and success. 
The teachers are to be found in the army it- 
self. A canvass has already been made for 
former school teachers; 198 such _ possible 
teachers have been found.” 

Bulletin No. 2, G-3, Post Schools, reads in part 
as follows: “Organization: These schools are 
under the direct supervision of G-3, 36th Divi- 
sion Headquarters, the chaplains throughout the 
division, and Mr. Marsh, of the Y. M. C. A. Edu- 
cational Commission, who has been assigned to 
this division as director of education, will assist 
in the work. 

“The operation officer of each regiment is de- 
signated as regimental school officer for his re- 
spective regiment and will appoint as assistant 
one officer in each battalion. Commanding offi- 
cers of separate organizations are directed to ap- 
point one officer as school officer of their or- 
ganization. 

“Instructors will be detailed from officers or 
enlisted men of the command, selected for their 
special fitness, except that advantage will be 
taken of instructors furnished by authorized 
Civil Aid Societies. Soldiers will be excused 
from all military duties that are detailed as in- 
structors. Attendance at these schools will be 


is required in subjects which the commanding 
officer deems necessary to the service. 

“Students who have entered any unit of a 
course of instruction will be required to complete 
that unit and the commanding officer will require 
attendance. 

“Instruction will be standardized as to text- 
books, course, readers and requirements in ac- 
cordance with the system arranged by the Y. M. 
C. A. Army Educational Commission and ap- 
proved by Headquarters of American Expedi- 
tionary Forces.” 

On January 21 I reported to the Field Educa- 
tional Superintendent as follows :— 


Extract :— 


“Tn generalitcan be stated that: (1) The army 
has taken the task of schools on the basis of an 
army order. 
vided places for schools and appointed teachers. 
(3) Textbooks and supplies have arrived, to date, 
in such small quantities as to greatly handicap 
the work. (4) Emphasis is being placed on pri- 
mary and grammar grade schools, though some 
officers and their subordinates, who have favor- 
able conditions, have already begun instructions 
in High School subjects. But in general it is 
agreed that thorough organization for ele- 
mentary schools is our first duty. All agree that 
high school and technical schools can be and 
ought to be organized as soon as_ textbooks, 
supplies and conditions shall be present to make 
them a success. ‘lo illustrate: One operation 
officer reports that he has possible teachers at 


voluntary except in case that special instruction. 


(2) Operation officers have pro-_ 
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his command to teach the following subjects 
if textbooks and supplies were on hand :— 
No. of Men. Course of Study, 


15 Drafting. 
11 Commercial Law. 

47 Shorthand and Typewriting. 

9 ‘Civil Engineering. q 

3 Electrical Engineering. me 
38 Electricity. 

98 Automobile Repairing. “ty 

7 History and Allied Nations. 

12 Mechanical Drafting and Printing. 

5 Algebra, Geometry, and ‘Trigonometry. 


“I met this morning all opera.ion officers of 
the division and discussed wi.h them the condi- 
tions as set forth above. I have planned to meet 
the teachers by regiments for discussion of 
methods of presentation of subject matter. 

“The number of pupils registered at this date 
in the Corps School and in the 45 schools of the 
division 2,719. The above extract from official 
papers shows that the schools under my super- 
vision are army schools, developing under condi- 
tions that are far from those originally antici- 
pated by the educational commission, but which, 
after all, make any program whatever possible. 
There have been great difficulties to overcome, 
but there has also been great satisfaction in ac- 
complishing so much under so adverse condi- 
tions. In my own experience there has_ not 
come one unpleasant incident,—there have been 
many pleasant ones. The slow delivery of sup- 
plies and books has been our chief check to 
progress, though finding of adequate school- 
rooms and the delay in freeing soldiers, who at- 
tend schools, from military duties have been most 
powerful in keeping schools from growing.” 

Now, March 10, these conditions have been 
overcome. An order has been promulgated re- 
lieving men who attend school from certain drill 
and athletic hours that makes it possible to hold 
all schools in the afternoon. We expect in the 
next month to increase our registration in the 
45 post schools to at least 4,000. Colonel Culbert- 
son, in an official report to the commanding 
general, estimates 5,000 attendance in the post 
schools at an early date. Orders have just 
come from G. H. Q. directing the establishment 
of Divisional Vocational and High Schools. For 
the organization of this school a force of ten 
officers and assistants has been appointed. 

A town has been taken over for the purpose 
and three hangars and eight barracks are to be 
erected within five days. The registration for the 
schools has already been taken; 3,488 men de- 
sire to attend. Their whole time is to be de- 
voted to school work, one hour a day is to be 
devoted to drill, and five hours a day, five days 
in the week, are to be devoted to study and 
recitation. The registration by subjects is as fol- 
lows: Telephone, 47; Telegraph, wireless, 71; 
Telegraph, wire, 145; Automobile repair, 1,309; 
Gasoline and Gas Engines, 541; Cobbling, 10; 
Tailoring, 45; Barbering, 217; Horseshoeing, 
50; Cooking, 22; Baking, 75; Dentistry, 14; 
Electricity (Practical), 218; Agriculture, 190; 
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Road Construction, 35; 
Algebra, 99; 


Land Surveying, 11; 
Geometry, 49; Trigonometry, 25; 


Mechanical Drawing, 89; Engineering, 43; 
French, 145; Spanish, 80; American Litera- 
ture, 71; English Literature, 48; Eco- 


American His- 
French His- 
Europe, 30; 


nomics, 33; Civics and 
tory, 201; English History, 25; 
tory, 23; History of Modern 
Physics, 26; Chemistry, 40; General High 
School Course, 40; General Business Course, 
393; Stenography, 75; Book-keeping, 214; 
Typewriting, 105. In addition 162 men from the 
division have been sent to French and British 
universities; and 112 men to the Junior College 
at Baune. The call has just been sent out for 
men to go to Agricultural School at Baune. 

So the 36th Combatant Division has become 
a symbol of peace—shot to pieces in battle and 
depleted by other processes, 21,000 men remain. 
If we attain, as we expect, an attendance of 8,000 
in schools of various grades and kinds, I shall 
be proud to have done the greatest work of my 
life by assisting in preparing men to return to 
civil life better than they came into war. Only 
650 men were illiterate—these today are all sign- 
ing the payroll and writing short letters home. 
These men are willing subjects of a compulsory 
education and are the happiest group of men in 
the army because of their progress. All other 
members of schools and colleges are volunteers. 
A volunteer school composed of 10 to 40 per 
cent. of a unit or division is a fine commentary 
on the movement conceived by  schoolmasters; 


accomplished by the and school- 

masters working in co-operation; and pro- 

nounced by the «army as an_ extraordinary 


success. The laughing stock of the army in De- 
cember nas become its object of pride in March 
and thousands of men from the 36th Division 
will return home better equipped for life’s work 
because of time spent with contentment in 
schools,—primary, grammar, high, vocational, 
trade, college and technical. 

Clinton S. Marsh, 

Educational Advisor. 


o-0-@-e- 
A PARABLE OF SAFED THE SAGE 
THE PARABLE OF THE FOUR-CENT BIRTHDAY. 


The daughter of the daughter of Keturah ‘s 
three years of age, and she goeth upon the Sab- 
bath Day unto the Sunday School. And on 
every Sabbath she taketh with her a Nickel, the 
value whereof is Five Cents. 

And it came to pass upon a Sabbath morning 
that she spake to her mother, and she said, 
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Give me not Five Cents, I pray thee, but rather 
give me Four. 

And her mother did even as she desired. 

And upon that day she came home from Sun- 
day School in Great Glee. 

And on the next Sabbath her mother gave 
unto her a Nickel, but she said, Nay, for I de- 
sire Four Cents. 

And her mother said unto her, 
dost thou desire Four Cents? 

And she said, In order that I may have a 
Birthday. 

And her mother said, Thou art but Three, 
and thy Birthday is not long past. It will be 
many months before thou shalt have a Birth- 
day. 

But she said, Nay, I had one last Sunday, and 
I must have another today. 

Then said her mother, Didst thou indeed tell 
the Teacher that last Sunday was thy Birthday? 

And she answered, Verily I told her so, and 
I had the Four Cents. For whatsoever little 
girl doth bring Four Cents, she shall have a 
Birthday. 

And her mother said, Nay, my daughter, it 
is not thus. Birthdays come not so often, and 
when they come thou must take them, even 
though the time shall come when thou wouldest 
give Four Cents not to have them. Take thy 
Five Cents. 

And the Little Damsel answered, and said, lf 
I take Five Cents the Teacher doth accept it 
and say nothing. But if I take Four Cents, 
then may I drop them one by one while all the 
children count thus, One, Two, Three, Four. 
Yea, and they join hand to hand and march 
around me, and sing a little song, concerning me. 
But if I take Five Cents they do none of those 
things. Wherefore will I take Five Cents n» 
more, but rather will I take Four Cents and 
have a Birthday every Sabbath. ~° 

Now when I heard these things I smiled. For 
verily I have seen many people older than the 
daughter of the daughter of Keturah who work 
the same Stunt successfully. Yea, they go 
through life making their Meagre Contribution 
but causing the Pennies to be counted so con- 
spicuously that the Great Overgrown Kinder- 
garten which is called The World doth join 
hand to hand and sing a song around them. 

But no man hath attained to Real Nobility of 
Soul till he hath learned to drop in his Nickel 
and go on about his business unpraised rather 
than enjoy the Cheap Fame of the Four Cent 
Birthday.—The Congregationalist. 


Wherefore 


A. new era is dawning in the inplustrial arts field; war brought the opportunity. The war 
forced us to choose between aping. Europe ag’ain now that the job over there is finished, or 
standing upon our own ability in the broad field of high class industrial art production and fur- 


nishing Europe from here. 


The schools must get to work in this serious business. The gen- 


eral schools must make their work in drawing useful; the schools for manual craftsmen must 
be busier and harder at work than ever; the echools for teaching designers have the greatest 
task, for they must assure for us fine design for production on a large scale. 


—Richard F, Bach, Columbia University. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


DR. €. W. PARMENTER. 


C. W. Parmenter, Litt. D., for twenty-five 
years principal of the Mechanic Arts High 
School, Boston, and one of the professional 
leaders of Boston, was honored recently by a 
complimentary dinner given by more than 100 
teachers who have been associated with him in 
the quarter of a century that he has been at 
the head of this school. Dr. Parmenter has 
not only been the eminently successful princi- 
pal of this school but he has been an able 
leader, professionally, in the city, state and in 
New England. He is the efficient, popular 
president of the Boston Principals’ Association, 
but he has been one of the eminently success- 
ful presidents of the American Institute of In- 
struction, and a prominent member of the 
Twentieth Century Club, of the Puddingstone 
Club, and of the Boston City Club, all promi- 
nent socio-literary clubs of Boston. Dr, Par- 
menter is also a trustee of Tufts College, which 
honored him with his doctorate for scholarly 
devotion and professional prominence. 


——o— 
CHARLES F. THWING. 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of the 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, is an 
unusual combination of administrator, educator, 
lecturer, publicist and author. 

He does nothing that anyone else has done or 
at least in the way anyone has done it. 


Nowhere else is a tiriivérsity linked with a city 
normal school as- Western Reserve and_ the 
Cleveland Normal School are united, making 
literally a teachers’ college in scholastic equip; 
ment and a genuine practice school for a school 
of education of a university. 

This is characteristic of Dr. Thwing, whom we 
have known intimately for forty years and always 
to enjoy and admire more from year to year. He 
is a conventionalist without worshiping conven- 
tionality. He has never overturned anything 
for the sake of seeing the effect of the overturn- 
ing, but he has never identified himself with any- 
thing that was not improved by his influence. He 
has written many books and none that has not 
been a combination of information and enlighten- 
ment. 

FRANK CODY. 


Frank Cody, president of the State Board of 
Education of Michigan, and probably the best 
known Michigan educator, nationally, with possi- 
bly one exception, has been elected deputy ‘su- 
perintendent of Detroit, which makes him act- 
ing superintendent for the present. 

Mr. Cody is an educator of high rank. No 
other member of the State Board of Education 
has ever demonstrated greater wisdom, higher 
ideals, or greater devotion to the achievement 
of definite results from education. 


SELF-DETERMINATION BY NATIONALITIES 


BY JOEL N. ENO, A. M, 


How self-determination will work out into 
state-formation may have an illustrative exam- 
ple in the projected Jugo-slavia, (i. e. south 
Slavia), or the territory populated by the Serb- 
ian racial type. Serbian is spoken by about 
9,000,000 people, the independent states, Serbia, 
having 2,957,207, and Montenegro, 285,000; and 
in Austria-Hungary, Bosnia, 1,898,044; Herze- 
govina, 267,038; Dalmatia, 645,000, and Croatia- 
Slavonia, 2,621,954; the Croat language being a 
dialect or patois of Serbian. The kindred 
Slovene of Carniola, and southern Carinthia 
and Styria, is spoken by 1,500,000. 

In the thirteenth century Serbia extended 
from the Danube southward nearly to Uskub; 
under Stephen Dushan, 1331-1355, it had its 
greatest extent, reaching to the Gulf of Corinth; 
but by 1459 it had reached nearly to Uskub. By 
the first Balkan war it pushed the frontier to 
include Monastir and Gevgedi, into territory 
previously held by the Turks, but inhabited by 
Albanians and south of Uskub by Bulgarians; 
the grant by the Treaty of Bucharest, August, 
1913, being at the expense of Bulgaria as well 
as of Turkey was the cause of Bulgaria’s en- 
trance into the World War on the side of 
Serbia’s enemies in October, 1915. 

Chekho-Slovakia, or the Cecho-Slovak race 


would have for the Cechs, Bohemia and Mora- 
via, minus a German border, rather wide on the 
north; Bohemia having 37 per cent. and Mora- 
via 27.62 per cent. German. The Slovaks, be- 
ginning in Moravia, extend southeastward, 
and also eastward nearly to Unghvar in north- 
ern Hungary; the Cecho-Slovaks numbering 
6,500,000 in Austrian territory, and the Slovaks 
in Hungarian territory 1,946,357. 

The Cechs settled in Bohemia’ in the sixth 
century; were Christianized by the ninth cen- 
tury; and after being overrun by the Magyars 
in the tenth century, rose to be a dukedom un- 
der the overlordship of the Germans of the 
Holy Roman Empire. In the twelfth century 
Bohemia’s rulers were recognized by the Em- 
perors as kings; and under Ottokar II (1253- 
1278) Bohemia was one of the most powerful 
realms of Europe, reaching from the Elbe to 
the Adriatic. Its native dynasty, of the house 
of Premysl, became extinct in the thirteenth 
century, and from 1310 to 1437 it was ruled by 
the house of Luxemburg. The struggle of 
John Huss and his followers with the Catholic 
church occurred in the latter part of this period. 
Ferdinand of Hapsburg inherited the throne in 


Continued on page 522. 
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LEARN TO TEACH WHILE TEACHING 

The mission of a teacher training institution 
is to teach students how to learn how to teach 
after they begin to teach. 

No one knows how to teach who thinks he 
knows how to teach. 

When ateacher of teachers thinks he has 
solved the problems of teaching he should resign 
or the authorities should resign him. 

Teaching is a new art every year with every 
real teacher. 

You only see a tree grow at the tip of the 
branches, but it is putting on a new growth on 
every side of every branch and of the trunk it- 
self clear to the ground. 

But there is no growth of branch or trunk un- 
less you can see the new growth aspiring at the 
tip of the branches. 

The new twig isn’t worth a penny for timber, 
but it makes the timber of the trunk of great 
lumber value. 

A dead trunk is mighty poor timber. 

The only way to estimate the value of a 
teacher is in the new life which you can see from 
year to year. 

The new things she does may not be of any 
appreciable value, as unmarketable as the twigs 
of the forest tree, but they give vitality to her 
teaching of number, of reading, of history, of 
science, of art, of everything. 

TEACHING AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM. 

Every problem is unsolved. 

When a problem is solved it ceases to be a 
problem and becomes an example or a series of’ 
examples. 

An example is mechanical. 


A machine can perform any example. No in- 


telligence is required to perform an example. 
There are machines that can add, substract, mul- 
tiply, divide, compute interest and perform other 
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examples in mathematics faster than man and 
with absolute accuracy. 

But no machine can ever be made to solve the 
simplest problem. For instance, no machine will 
ever be made to solve this problem: “If 3 
oranges cost 24 cents how many cents will 17 
Oranges cost?” 

_ When the two examples are stated as the solu- 
tion of that problem a machine can divide 24 
by 3 and multiply 8 by 17, but it can never tell 
how to get the 8, 

Every child is a problem in school and out. 
Any child can produce a problem in discipline, 
in reading, in spelling, in number work, and in 
any required duty. 

Any day, in any school, in any community, 
any parent can present a problem for the teacher, 
the principal, the superintendent, the truant of- 
ficer, the Board of Education or the court. 

The superintendent of a city of half a million 
people, in February, 1919, went to Chicago to 
attend the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence. He left the school system running 
as smooth as any perfect machinery in’the world. 
When he returned a few days later he found a 
school in turmoil, pupils refusing to be vac- 
cinated, the school demoralized, the examina- 
tions, the promotions involved, and the entire 
school department at its wits’ end. Several prob- 
lems had been created in a day that had never 
been presented in that form before. 

No teachers’ college, no book on school ad- 
ministration, no lecturer on education had ever 
presented any solution for any one of the prob- 
lems which awaited his return from the meeting 
of the superintendents; 
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INTELLIGENT GARDENING* 


The school needs to realize more and more 
that its mission is not primarily to teach chil- 
dren to learn to do specific things taught in 
school, or to know specific facts and processes 
which they learn in school, but rather to learn 
through the things they do under direction to 
do things which they have never been taught to 
do in school, and to learn through reading facis 
and processes which they are not taught in 
school, 

Orson Ryan has a lecture built upon the ex- 
perience of a country boy who aspired to do 
one thing after another that he could do easily, 
always ending with his humiliation that he was 
doing the least important thing and receiving 
the least financial reward, and his observation al- 
ways was: “I am not doing the bigger thing be- 
cause that requires brains.” 

It requires little brain activity or power for a 
child to know or to do that which he learns in 
school. He is only educated when he is inspired 
to use what he learns in school in doing by his 
own will and wit what he was not taught in 
school. 

The traditional school subjects do not lend 
themselves to the development of this power. 


*“The Book of the Home Garden.’’ By Edith Loring Fullerton, 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. Price §2.50. 
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The great advantage of manual training and 
domestic science is that they do lend themselves 
to this brain activity. 

That which has made O. H. Benson a national 
leader in education is the way in which he has 
developed this brain activity in boys and girls 
through successful canning activities. We have 
seen four Nebraska girls of twelve years of age 
demonstrate high art and great skill in various 
canning achievements through which they won 
the highest prize in ten states. 

Edward J. Tobin, superintendent of Cook 
County, Illinois, conceived a masterful educa- 
tional idea and ideal when he required every 
child above ten years of age in a country or 
rural school to have some home project carried 
through an entire season successfully and prof- 
itably. 

“The Book of the Home Garden,” by Edith 
Loring Fullerton, is the best educator for the 
attainment of this power that we have seen. It 
is written to cover the raising of all vegetables, 
flowers, and fruits adapted to the soil and climate 
of the child’s locality. 

Its scope and educational genius lies in the 
fact that it gives the child the inspiration 
and intelligence to meet all emergencies 
of blights, pests, and vermin antagonistic to 
everything he raises. 

The home-gardening spirit is abundant. Mr. 
Hoover’s plea that is seen everywhere, the gar- 
den posters that are, or should be in every home, 
have quickened the aspiration of millions of 
boys and girls, but comparatively few teachers 
are prepared to be leaders in this new school 
activity. The teacher as well as the child needs 
such a book as this. 


WOMAN’S MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


The Woman’s Municipal League of the city of 
New York is as wholesomely efficient as any 
organization we know in any city. It is earnest, 
sane and fruitful. It uplifts without posing as 
an uplifter. It deals with problems as problems. 

It seeks to know its business and to mind its 
own business. It can command all the financial 
support that it needs because its supporters trust 
its sanity, devotion and efficiency, 

The following pronunciamento on “When the 
Saloons Close” is a sample of its vision and its 
assumed mission :— 

“The attractiveness of the saloon has de- 
pended on two factors, alcohol and_ sociability, 
and while we rejoice that the first of these, with 
the crime, suffering and poverty it entails, is 
doomed, we regret the passing of the social 
phase of the saloon. It has been the poor man’s 
club, the one place where he met his fellow men 
in a social way, where the recreational side of 
his life found expression. 

“That the influence of the saloon has, on the 
whole, been michievous few will deny, but that 
it has succeeded and thrived because it answered 
more than the single call of alcohol we must 
recognize. In doing away with it, if alcohol and 
its attendant evils are to be successfully banished 


and not merely driven out irom the open into 
the dark, society must fill the gap in the saloon 
habitue’s life in such a way that his social needs 
will be met and that he will be recognizably bei- 
ter off and happier for the substitutes provided. 

“Moreover, these substitutes must be inaugu- 
rated cannily and with no hint at ‘uplift. ‘The 
citizens they aim to help are going to be sore for 
some time over what they feel to be the abridge- 
ment of personal liberty, and it is only by 
quiet tactfulness, a studied absence of sentimen- 
tality and preferably no newspaper publicity that 
they will be induced to avail themselves of the 
new facilities for social intercourse.” 

All honor to the wise and noble women who 
are promoting so good a cause so skillfully, 


CO-OPERATION, INTEREST AND 
APPLICATION 

The South High School, Omaha, has inaugu- 
rated a system of reporting and recording a 
grade for each student in co-operation, interest 
and application. The grade in each is obtained 
as follows: Each student is graded on these 
qualities by each teacher who has any official 
connection with him during the period on which 
the report is based. The average of the grades 
received is placed to the student’s credit. These 
grades are used in the following ways: The 
grade in co-operation forms a part of the basis 
for ranking the grades of the high school. A 
report is prepared at the end of each six weeks, 
thus affording the grades an opportunity to de- 
termine their relatives places. The other points 
on which this rating is based are attendance, 
punctuality, lack of failures, and honor grades 
in each of the classes. 

The same material is used as a basis for ex- 
empting students from the final examinations. 
The object is to get at the pupil from a number 
of angles and thus motivate “well-rounded” de- 
velopment. Students who rank high in co-opera- 
tion, interest and application are preferred in 
selection of class officers, in selecting office help, 
in selecting students to represent the school and 
the like. This record furnishes the business man 
more concrete evidence of the student’s fitness 
as an assistant, than does a mere record of aca- 
demic work. 

The effect of this system of reporting and us- 
ing the grades is to improve the attitude of the 
entire student body. 
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WANTED: A GET TOGETHER CLUB 

One of the professional tragedies is the craze 
of teachers to pull apart. In cities and states al- 
most any bill intended to benefit teachers ‘s 
opposed by some influential group of teachers. 

There is no hope of educating a Legislature 
where teachers spend much time and effort in 
proving the worthlessness of bills ardently cham- 
pioned by just as good educators as themselves. 

Teachers often demand 100 per cent. of their 
pet measure and in consequence do not get one 
per cent. of their own or any other professional 
advantage. 
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Until school people in city or state can agrée 
upon a minimum of good and depend upon future 
opportunities to secure the maximum of good 
it is hardly worth while to make much ado over 
any hope that one may entertain. 

We fear that most of the people who pass 
the scrutiny of St. Peter will be disgusted to 
find that some people whom they spent their 
religious zeal in opposing are awaiting their 
coming serenely. 

Our impression is that there will be more per- 
sons in the celestial chorus who sing on the key 
than of those who devoted their earthly activi- 
ties to discords, and professionally we anticipate 
more benefit to children from those who make 
twenty per cent. improvement by united action 


’ than from those who seek forty per cent. and 


prevent one per cent. 
MICHIGAN’S APPRECIATION 

On April 4, 1919, Hon. Fred L. Keeler, 
state superintendent of Michigan, died. On May 
1 on every schoolhouse in Michigan the Stars 
and Stripes were at half-mast. In every school 
in Michigan was a picture of Mr. Keeler. 

In every school an appreciation by President 
Charles McKenny, of the Michigan State - Nor- 
mal College at Ypsilanti, was read by someone 
chosen for ability to read it impressively. 

In every school in Michigan there was on that 
day a statement of the significance of the office 
of state superintendent and its relation to the 
schools and the children of the state. 

State Superintendent Thomas E. Johnson, 
who succeeds Mr. Keeler, sent this sentence to 
every teacher in the state and it was also read 
in every school: “In the passing of Mr. Keeler 
the boys and girls of Michigan have lost an ar- 
dent friend; the teachers an enthusiastic cham- 
pion; the state a stalwart citizen, an honest and 
fearless official.” 


A CENTURY OF SCIENCE* 

In a large and inexpressible way the World 
War has been a War of Science and this has 
been in fullest sense a demonstration of the 
wonderful way in which it closed a Century of 
Science. 

Science and aemocracy have been companions 
‘n social, civic, industrial, commercial, religious 
and educational progress. 

Science in democracy won in a terrific strife 
with science in autocracy: 

The World War demonstrated incontestably 
that science and autocracy can never be chums. 

No more can science and aristocracy go hand 
in hand. Democracy is indispensable to science, 
and science was indispensable for the triumph 
of democracy. 

Nowhere has all this been as scientifically re- 
vealed as in “A Century of Science in America,” 
edited by Dr. Edward Salisbury Dana and pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press, New Haven. 


® “A Century of Science in America.’’ With al reference to 


the American Journal of Science, 1818-1918. Edi by Edward Salis- 
bury Dana, Ph.D., Yale University. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
ity Press. Price, $4.00. 
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_ LINCOLN McKINLEY GRANT 


Eighteen years ago a son was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant in an American home. The fond 
parents from their pride, affection and aspira- 
tion named the dear little fellow Lincoln Mc- 
Kinley (Grant), This was a remarkable name 
for a boy and man to bear. What names could 
mean more? What names could signify more 
by way of inspiration? 

Today Lincoln McKinley Grant is serving a 
life sentence in prison for the brutal murder of 
a farmer for whom he was at work. 

The father and mother sat through the trial 
crushed by the testimony and the son’s confes- 
sion. 

How much more depends upon the bringing 
up of a boy than upon the name he bears. A 
volume could be written upon this case, but none 
is needed. 


S. 0. S. 


The present universal emergency call that is 
being used all over the United States with great 
effect was first used so far as we know by the 
Illinois State School Board Association and the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association in their great 
legislative campaign for more money. 

S. O. S. or Save Our Schools was an earnest 
cry for help. 

S. O. S. was the leading slogan in the famous 
campaign by which a city of 55,000 voted $2,- 
321,000 in bonds by a vote of five to one. 

There was no open opposition. With the chil- 
dren shouting S. O. S. everywhere, even those 
who would naturally have been opposed did not 
dare or care to face that slogan with a NO echo. 

0-0 


FIFTY WONDERFUL YEARS 


In 1869 there was not a woman in the coun- 
try who could vote on a question of political im- 
portance. In 1919 women have been given the 
tight to vote for President of the United States 
in twenty-four states, in which the women over 
voting age number 12,500,000. 
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GOOD FOR OKLAHOMA CITY 


Oklahoma City is certainly in the game. The 
Board of Education has re-elected J. A. White- 
ford superintendent at a salary of $6,000. That 
shows that the head and pocket are all right 
as well as the heart in that thrifty city. 


We have not adequately realized that a third 
part of the life of each generation as a rule is 
devoted to education. From eight to eighteen 
years of every life is devoted to the school, and 
as a rule we do not live more than from twenty- 
four to fifty-four years of active life. 

In Newton, Massachusetts, the teachers is- 
sued one of the best salary campaign documents 
we have ever seen. It is a model for such cam- 
paigns. 

National Education Association, Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 29-July 5, 1919. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A WHOLESALE ASSASSINATION PLOT. 


Startling evidence of the growth of anarchy in 
this country appears in the discovery of a well- 
organized plot in New York for the wholesale 
assassination of public officials and wealthy men 
in different parts of the country by means of in- 
fernal machines sent by mail. The first selected 
victim was Mayor Hanson of Seattle. Happily 
the bomb addressed to him was broken on the 
way, and was opened without exploding. Another 
intended victim was ex-Senator Hardwick of 
Georgia, who had aroused the animosity of alien 
anarchists by his bill for the prohibition of im- 
migration. The bomb exploded, injuring Mrs. 
Hardwick, and tearing off both hands of a negro 
maid. Judge Landis, who presided at the recent 
trial of 100 T. W. W. leaders in Chicago, and Con- 
gressman Burnett, chairman of the Immigration 
Committee in the last House, narrowly escaped 
serious injury or death through bombs which 
reached them through the mails. 


OTHER INTENDED VICTIMS. 


Search in the New York postoffice disclosed no 
less than sixteen bombs which had been deposited 
for mailing, but had been held back because, be- 
ing held together by red seals, they should have 
been prepaid at letter postage. Among the in- 
tended victims of the plot, who were saved by 
this discovery, were Justice Holmes of the United 
States Supreme Court, who handed down the ad- 
verse decision in the Debs case; J. P. Morgan 
and John D. Rockefeller, whose wealth made 
them natural targets of the I. W. W.; William 
M. Wood, head of the American Woolen Com- 
pany; Postmaster General Burleson, United 
States Attorney General Palmer, Secretary of 
Labor Wilson and Solicitor General Lamar; An- 
thony Caminetti, head of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, and Frederick C. Howe, Commissioner of 
Immigration at New York; Mayor Hylan of 
New York and others whose official or industrial 
position had made them objects of hatred to the 
lawless elements of the community. The bombs 
were all skillfully made; the addresses were all 
typewritten, some with minor errors of spelling 
suggesting the work of foreigners; and they 
were wrapped in paper marked “novelty,” with 
the name of “Gimbel Brothers, New York,” on 
the outside of the package. Whether this in- 
famous plot was the work ‘of so-called “advanced” 
Socialists, or of the I. W. W., or of avowed an- 


archists, or of the Bolshevik agents in New 
York, is open to conjecture. We may be sure 
that the Department of Justice will make a 


thorough investigation, 


THE REVISED LEAGUE COVENANT. 


At the plenary session of the Peace Conference 
in Paris, April 28, the reyised conyenant of the 
League of Nations was adopted without a dis- 
senting yote, ‘The five Htallan delegates, how- 
ever, were absent, and Baron Makino, head of 
the Jananese delegation, expressed keen regret 


on behalf of the Japanese government and peo- 
ple that the Japanese racial amendment had not 
been adopted. Paul Hymans, representing Bel- 
gium, while approving the high aims of the 
League, expressed the regret of the Belgian peo- 
ple at the selection of Geneva as the seat of the 
League. M. Bourgeois, of the French delegation, 
declared that France would sign the pact, al- 
though France’s proposed amendment for an in- 
ternational police force and the limitation and 
verification of the armaments of all nations had 
not been adopted. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES MADE. 


The dissenting American Senators, who signed 
the “round robin” declaring that they could not 
agree to the covenant in the form in which 
President Wilson brought it over, with the de- 
claration that “There is a good and sufficient 
reason for the phraseology and substance of each 
article” may congratulate themselves on having 
been instrumental in bringing about a number of 
changes in the phrasing. The Conference—or 
the “Big Four”—made a sincere effort to meet 
the objections and make the document more ac- 
ceptable from the American point of view. In 
its final form, the covenant gives any nation the 
right to withdraw after two years; removes 
purely domestic questions from arbitration; dis- 
tinctly recognizes the Monroe doctrine; imposes 
“mandatory” duties only on nations which are 
willing to accept them; and, except when ex- 
pressly provided otherwise, requires that all de- 
cisions of the League assembly or council sha! 
be reached by a unanimous vote. 


THE TENTH ARTICLE. 


The much-criticised Tenth Article, however, re- 
mains unchanged in its essence, though some- 
what shortened. It provides that the members 
of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all 
members of the League, and that, in case of any 
such aggression, the council shall advise upon the 
meais by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 
In its original form this article provided for 
the action of the council not only in the case of 
aggression, but in case of “any threat or danger 
of such aggression.” This is an improvement, 
but it leaves the article open to attack on the 
ground that it seems to require the interference 
of the United States in European quarrels. 


THE KAISER AT THE BAR? 


The Peace Conference Commission on Respon- 
sibility has formally recommended the trial of 
the ex-Kaiser, not for an offence against crimjnal 
law but for “a supreme offence against interna~ 
tional morality and the sanctity of treaties” and 
it proposes that the trial shal] be before an in- 
ternational court of five judges, one to he ape 
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SELF-DETERMINATION BY NATION- 
ALITIES 


Continued from page 517. 


1526, and Bohemia has been under Austrian rule 
ever since. 

The Poles (who call themselves Polak) are 
estimated at more than 17,000,000, of which 
15,000,000 in Europe speak Polish; 9,466,500 live 
in what was Russian Poland; 4,967,984 in Aus- 
tria (Galicia west of the San River), and 3,000,- 
000 in Posen, Prussia, and districts adjoining. 
Notwithstanding their numbers, and their gal- 
lantry in fighting, the Poles have hitherto failed 
of good government through lack of the civic 
virtues. Their first really historic king, Miec- 
zyslaw | (962-992) led them under the influence 
of western Europe and of the Roman Catholic 
church. Under his militaristic successor, Bole- 
slaw I, the nobles or warrior caste became a 
military aristocracy,—the peasant farmers their 
serfs; and this aristocracy became at length one 
of the most arrogant and oppressive in Europe. 
Poland,-after alternate gains and losses by war, 
fell in the fourteenth century into the position 
of an appanage of Hungary, but being united 
with Lithuania by the marriage of Jadwiga, 
daughter of Louis I the Great of Hungary, in 
1386, with Jagiello, Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
the ability of the Jagiello line raised Poland to 
a first-class European power, the two autono- 
mous governments being merged into one by 
the Union of Lublin in 1569. Yet this apparent 
strengthening became the source of the fatal 
weakness which was the beginning of the end 
of Poland’s independence; since the end of the 
Jagiello line in 1572 put the Polish nobles, with 
their false and tyrannical ideas, in possession of 
the management of Polish affairs. None of the 
peasants of either country, though those of 
Lithuania were free men, were represented in 
the Diet at all. The Cossacks, acting hitherto 
with Poland, rebelled in 1648, and the bolder 
among the Lithuanians joined them. The Cos- 
sacks allied themselves with Russia and fought 
for religious liberty and the freedom of the 
peasants, but were outnumbered. The victory 
of Poland was one of privileges for the nobles 
and of religious intolerance, and it lost the Cos- 
sacks forever in 1654. 

Under Augustus III (1734-1763) the decline 
of Poland became past remedy. The nobility 
had the king at their mercy, having shorn him 
of the last shred of hereditary power, and the 
common people also, since the nobles, estimated 
at 800,000, or one-tenth of the population, 
owned all the land, and thé common people could 
own no land. The nobles being in exclusive 
possession of all political power and privileges, 
formed the whole state, whose gross misrule 
and utter weakness invited the three great 
autocratic governments which surrounded it, to 
interfere, and even furnished them with some 
excuse for ending a misgovernment even worse 
than their own. Result, the partition of Poland 
between Austria, Prussia and Russia, 1772-1795. 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, the Polish novelist, de- 
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- seribes Polish character in substance as fol- 


lows: “All want to be officers; no privates. 
There is lack of unity and cohesion; instability. 
They lack subordination of self to the common 
weal. Gallant and chivalric in war. The down- 
fall of Poland is due to the weakness of Polish 
character.” 

The modern Poles have broad, square heads. 

The ancient, non-Slavic race, whose two liv- 
ing branches are the Lithuanians and Letts, 
number 3,084,069, in Lithuania (including the 
governments Grodno, Kovno, Vilna and _ the 
northern part of Suwalki), and the Letts north 
of Lithuania, in Courland, Livonia, Kovno, 
Pskov and Vitebsk. The principality of Lithu- 
ania once possessed southward, White Russia, 
Black Russia, and that part of Little Russia be- 
tween the Dnieper and Galicia. 

There are 2,500,000 Finnish-speaking in Fin- 
land, Esthonia, and Livonia, Karedia, and the 
governments of Olonetz, Tver and St. Peters- 
burg. The Permians and Syrianians of the gov- 
ernments of Perm, Vologda and Archangel, and 
the Mordwins of the Middle Volga provinces, 
are Finnic, as are the Lapps. Most of the race 
are nomads, rarely warlike, and without power 
of political organization; patriarchal in govern- 
ment; solid built. The Russian language, ac- 
cording to the latest authorities, is spoken, in- 
cluding its dialectic variations, by 110,000,000 
people in the Russian Empire and by 4,000,000 
Ruthenians or Little Russians in Galicia (east 
of the San), Bukowina and Hungary, of which 
70,000,000 are Great Russians, more than  30,- 
000,000 Little Russians and 8,000,000 White 
Russians, constituting the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the inhabitants in European Russia of 
one general race. The assumption that it has a 
distinctive foreign mixture and the hasty bon 
mot, “Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar,” 
in neither case is borne out, except in limited 
localities, by ethnology or history. Toran- 
etzky, examining carefully ancient Slavic skulls 
disinterred in Novgorod, dating from the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, is unable to find the 
least difference from skulls of the present popu- 
lation, though this has been — considered 
anciently a Finnic region. The Great Russian 
type is perhaps purest in the governments Tver, 
Pskov and Novgorod; rather less so in Kos- 
troma, Olonetz, Vologda and St. Petersburg; 
least pure in Archangel. Stature of this type, 
5 feet 5 inches, skull capacious, biscuit form, or 
between elliptical and oblong, flat at the back. 
Hair brown, nose broad and rather flat; face 
not as broad in pure as where there is Finnish 
mixture. Comparing the known history of col- 
onization of agricultural among nomadic 
peoples, we note that the latter require a terri- 
tory extensive in comparison with their num- 
bers and therefore sparsely populated. Unable, 
both through poverty of numbers and of sup- 
plies, to cope in war with the colonists, and un- 
willing to adopt a settled mode of life, they do 
net mix, but move on; instance the whites and 
the Indians of the eastern United States. So 
the Finns retired to parts little desirable for 
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agriculture, Archangel, Finland and Esthonia. 
The Tatars of the Mongol Golden Horde did 
not reach Novgorod, Tver and Pskov, and their 
object in central Russia was tribute, not sub- 
jects. Russia retained her religion, dynasties 
and nationality. They did not occupy the coun- 
try they had conquered. Russia was not incor- 
porated in the Mongol dominion. The Tatars 
retired to their seats upon the middle Volga, 
whence as overlords they exacted tribute, and 
compelled the Russian princes to visit their 
khan at his capital and do homage for confirm- 
ing them in their government; the princes in 
their turn became oppressors and extortioners 
from the people. Between the two master 
classes there was some association and some 
Tatar families entered the Russian nobility, not 
mixing with the common people, and they have 
left few Tatar words in the Russian vocabulary. 
“Cossack,” Russian Kazak, Kozak, from Tatar 
kazak, a _ light-armed warrior, is the best 
known. 

12,000,000 speak Rumanian, or more accur- 
ately, Wallachian (since the country was not 
named Rumania until 1856), of which 7,000,000 
are in Rumania, 3,700,000 in Austria-Hungary 
(chiefly in Transylvania), and 1,300,000 in Rus- 
sia, particularly in. Bessarabig. In physical type 
they differ little from the Bulgarians. They 
are a mixture of the primitive population, partly 
Bulgarian in Wallachia, with Roman colonists, 
and later Gothic, Slavic and Turkic invaders. 
Called Vlachs by the Greeks, in 1186 they, with 
the Bulgarians, founded an empire feared by the 
Greeks and the Crusaders, but destroyed by the 
Tatars in 1250. Moldavia and Wallachia were 
united, 1859-1861, to form the principality 
Rumania; independent in 1878. 

The Bulgars were a people akin to the Finns 
and entered into Europe in the seventh century, 
but were absorbed among the greater numbers 
of Slavs already settled there, and adopted their 
language ; though kept in remembrance by their 
name, which was given to the country, Bul- 
garia, which in 1910 had a population of 4,337,- 
513. It covered a great part of ancient Moesia 
and part of Thrace. The language, which is 
South Slavic, is spoken by nearly 5,650,000 peo- 
ple, extending southwestward beyond the pres- 
ent limits to Lake Ochrida and including most 
of western Macedonia. The true Bulgar has a 
cylindrical skull and a remarkably receding 
forehead. The connecting link between the 
Wallachians and the Bulgarians seems to be 
that the ancient Thracians and the Dacians 
(Dacia including the later Wallachia) of the 


523° 

first three centuries A. D. were near kindred,~ 
descendants of the old Roman provincials, per-- 
haps Macedonian mixed with South Slavs. The- 
Albanian head is very short, and broad, espe- 
cially at the back part; the stature good, -the 
face long and nose prominent. They colonized. 
Attica and the so-called Greek national dress is- 
the Albanian kilt. The rest of Greece was col- 
onized en. masse by Slavs, who submerged the- 
Greek popitlation. 

Germany, though it has pronounced varieties - 


Of the Germanic stock, would not be greatly af- 


fected by self-determination by distinct races; 
the largest non-German element being the- 
Polish, some 3,000,000 out of a population esti- 
mated at the beginning of the war at 67,812,000;. 
there are about 1,000,000 made up of Czechs (in) 
Silesia), Lithuanians (East Prussia), Wends. 
(Saxony, Brandenburg, Silesia), and Danes. 
(Schleswig). There are 12,010,669 Germans in: 
Austria-Hungary, mainly in Austria, and 10,- 
067,992 Magyars, nearly all in Hungary. The- 
Magyars are nearest akin to the Finns; more- 
distantly to the Ural-Altaic racial group, and” 
came into Hungary from the east about 900 A. 
D. Hungary in their language is Magyar- 
Orszag. 

The Turkish language is of the Ural-Altaic- 
family, which includes .Tatar, Kirghiz, Turko- 
man, Yakut, Sart, and Uzbeg Turk of Central’ 
Asia, and Azerbijan of northern Persia. The- 
Turks are estimated at 10,000,000, of which less. 
than 1,000,000 are in Europe, chiefly in Constan- 
tinople, Adrianople, and between the two; also 
in eastern Bulgaria, and along the northern: 
coast of the Egean sea, especially north of- 
Salonika and west of Veria in Macedonia. 

The Armenians inhabit the Turkish vilayets 
of Erzerum, Van, Bitlis, Diarbekr, and Mama- 
ret-ul-Aziz; and the Russian governments. 
Erivan, Yelizabetpol, Tiflis and Kars. 

Arabia, except the lately Turkish vilayets. 
Hejaz and Yemen on the west, and Oman and: 
FE] Hasa on the east coast, and the British port 
and district of Aden, is sterile or desert coun-- 
try, inhabited by independent or semi-indepen-- 
dent states, and tribes under emirs and sheikhs.. 
The population of the Semitic type is about 6,- 
000,000. Arabia lies between the Red sea 
west, the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates valley- 
on the east, and from the Gulf of Aden and the- 
Arabian sea on the south, to Syria on the north.. 
The population of Syria itself, nearly 3,000,000, . 
is mainly Semitic: Bedouins and town Arabs; 
few Turks. 


SPRING SYMPHONY 


Dandelions, clover, the emerald grass, the early scents and 
flowers, 
The arbutus under foot, the willow’s yellow green, the 
blossoming plum and cherry, 
With these the robin, lark and thrush singing their songs 
—the flitting bluebird. 
—Walt Whitman. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


MILITARY TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
BY THOMAS WARRINGTON GOSLING 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


It would be a grave misfortune for the nation if one 


result of the war should be to“impose a plan of compul; 


sory military training upon our public high schools. ‘That 
the misfortune is impending is quite apparent to all who 
read the signs of the times. It is highly important, there- 
fore, that the arguments against any compulsory military 
system for high school boys should be brought clearly to 
view before it is too late. 

There should be no confusion of issues. We are con- 
fronted with a proposition to change the essential quality 
of our free democratic system of secondary education. 
In reaching our decision upon this fundamental issue, we 
need to remember that opinions either for or against the 
conscription of older boys and men beyond the high 
school age are wholly irrelevant. 

The ultimate purpose of public school education, of 
which the high school system is the consummation, is to 
assist the individual in developing himself up to the full 
measure of his possibilities and to teach him to put his 
native and his cultivated powers into the service of so- 
ciety. 'The program of the high school is a program of 
development and of conservation for both personal and 
social ends. It involves the cultivation of the physical, 
the mental, and the spirtual powers of boys and girls in 
an atmosphere of freedom, not of compulsion. The effort 
always is to incite the will to right action by an appeal 
to the finer sensibilities, to reason, and to judgment. 
Arbitrary authority is invoked only in order to save the 
young and the inexperienced from dangers of which they 
are not aware or to lead the refractory and the erring 
back into the ways of righteousness. 

The discipline of the school aims to develop in the 
young that power of self-control without which no one 
ever attains to real manhood or womanhood. If the will 
be broken or if it be merged into the will of some tem- 
porary external authority, the sense of personal respon- 
sibility is destroyed. Either the loss of initiative or the 
recklessness which follows as soon as the restraint from 
without is removed is the social penalty which must be 
paid for conscripting the will of adolescent bovs and girls. 

It isein this conscription of the will of the individual in 
its most formative period that the greatest danger from 
compulsory military training in the high school lies. Mili- 
tary training without the subordination and the repression 
of the individual will is powerless to accomplish its pur- 
pose./ It gives the form without the substance. The 
numerous volunteer companies of high school cadets that 
have had their brief day and are now no more offer mute 
testimony to the failure of that sort of military training 
which is not supported by compulsion and by the kind of 
authority which can exact unreasoning obedience.{ On 
the other hand, to subject high school boys to a system of 
discipline which can demand for its success the utter 
subordination of the individual to the commands of ex- 
ternal authority is to inhibit the development of a rea- 
soning obedience to the teachings of an enlightened in- 
tellect, a refined sensibility, and a balanced judgment. | 

The discipline of the school is the discipline of consent. 
It is the discipline which seeks to train the intellect, the 
feelings, and the will in such a manner that there is a 
compulsion from within to obey their behests.| From this 
kind of obedience which derives its validity from a 
“categorical imperative” will flow the self-control and the 
self-direction which the state needs from its citizens. 
Trained in the discipline of consent youths will come to 
feel, to know, and to-do the right. The salvation of the 


individual will find its ultimate functioning in service to 
society. 

The discipline of authority, the kind of discipline which 
military training involves, is diametrically opposed to the 
discipline of consent. Our recent experiences in the war 


“illustrate the difference. The student-soldier finds al- 


most all of his daily activities reduced to a routine which 
is prescribed by his commanding officer. At every turn 
he finds his conduct regulated from without. To be sure 
he gains a certain “snap,” a certain precision of behavior, 
which in itself is a good quality. But in the end it all 
palls upon him. He gladly exchanges the safety and the 
dull monotony of the regulated camp life for the danger 
and the greater freedom of action which the field of battle 
affords. His choice represents the natural reaction of a 
healthy mind against implicit obedience to the orders of 
an external authority. 

Compulsory military training in high schools would in- 
volve an effort to maintain both the discipline of consent 
and the discipline of authority among the same groups 
of boys. |Such an effort can lead to nothing but confusion. 
One method or the other must suffer from the attempted 
combination. Either the schools must be controlled by 
military methods or military methods must yield to the 
ideals of the schools. It will not be possible for boys to 
be trained for part of the day or for part of the week 
under one system and for the rest of the day or the rest 
of the week under another system which is diametrically 
opposed to the first. The purpose of discipline is to form 
habits. When habits are formed, they cannot be laid 
aside at will like a suit of clothes. Therefore, unless one 
method yields altogether to the other, the result is likely 
to be the failure of both. It is almost unthinkable that 
the schools should adopt the discipline of authority and 
abandon the discipline of consent, by means of which 
they make their largest contributions to the cause of 
democracy. 

The foundations of our democracy are made secure in 
the public schools. The more ardently we love our insti- 
tutions, the more zealously shall we guard the founda- 
tions upon which they rest. So long as any danger to the 
nation threatens from any quarter of the world, it is both 
expedient and necessary to be prepared to defend our- 
selves against attack. If compulsory military training of 
our men is necessary for the purpose, the nation will 
cheerfully undertake the task. The best contribution 
which our high schools can make to the national defence 
is not to supply fresh contingents of boys trained in the 
military art but to furnish year by year rapidly increasing 
numbers of boys and girls who are clean and strong in 
body and in mind, youths who understand democracy be- 
cause they have experienced it and who have the will to 
serve America because they love her. 


THE BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 


The relative number of various classes of books pub- 
lished during the year 1918 is an interesting study. 

History, with 922 entries, occupies the place of honor, 
having 134 more than Fiction, which follows with 788. 
This is a very low record for Fiction, 8.83%, and the 
smallest number issued since 1898. Sociology and Eco- 
nomics come next with 721, and Religion and Theology 
follow with 695. Each class shows a decline except His- 
tory, which records the largest number ever known. 
Poetry and Drama with 639 and Science with 639 call 
attention to the fact that our reading public are interested 
in something besides light reading. Books for Children 
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remain at the same number as last year, 504, and Agricul- 
ture with 485 shows a steady growth. 

The principal increases for the year were in History, 
Agriculture, Law, Philology and Education, with the 
losses in Sociology, Fiction, Literature, Biography, Reli- 
gion and Science. 

The total number of books published in the United 
States for the year was 9,237, a decrease of 823 from 
1917. Of this number 8,085 were new books and 1,152 
were new editions of older books; 7,686 were the products 
of American authors and 1,557 were either imported or 
written by English and other foreign authors. 


TEACHERS’ DEDUCTIONS. 
[Boston Herald.] 


I have been told by one teacher that she had to pay 
a substitute $4 per day, while she was absent owing to 
being laid up with the Spanish influenza. She is only 
allowed to receive pay for five days of absence during the 
year, and her bill for “substitute” amounted, I believe, 
to over $50. Add to that her doctor's bill and other items 
of expense consequent on sickness! It is probable that 
she contracted the disease in the course of her duty, and 
it would seem more “just” that she should receive an in. 
demnity, under some broad ruling of a workmen’s com- 
pensation act, for injury received while in the per- 
formance of her employment than that she should be 
obliged to pay such a sum from salary; in addition to 
enduring the physical suffering entailed. As a means of 
earning a livelihood, how does teaching in a large major- 
ity of cases compare financially with that of the wash- 
lady who gets $2.50 per day plus meals and carfare? 

M. S. Hallam. 

Winthrop, Mass. 

Will some one tell us through the Forum about Warren 

H. Wilson, whom I see frequently mentioned on programs, 


dut of whom I have never, heard and of whom I know 
nothing? 


WHY THE DECIMAL POINT? 


[A true story.] 
BY ANNIE J. REED 


When we had exchanged papers in Miss B's 
room Tuesday and were marking each other's 
examples, a little girl raised her hand, and said: 
“Helen Carey has the decimal point wrong in 
the second example. Shall I mark the example 
wrong?” 

Miss B looked sober, and said: “That question 
again? I wish I could make you believe that it 
is truly true that a decimal point can make a 
difference of hundreds of dollars if carelessly 
placed. If you were working in an office and 
made a mistake in placing the point you might 
cause your employer the loss of many dollars; 
or you might make the bill of one of his cus- 
tomers much too large, and the customer would 
be angry and say he would not trade with that 
firm any more. Your employer would have lost 
a customer, and you, perhaps, your position. Of 
course you must mark the example wrong.” 

When we went outdoors at recess time, one of 
the girls said to me: “Isn't teacher fussy about 
those decimal points? Of course she is perfectly 
lovely about letting us make up plays, and act 
them, and about basket ball, but she is so par- 


ticular about those foolish litt'e points.’’ We went 
on with our basket ball game then, and played 
till the bell rang. 

After recess Kate Wingate asked if she might 
go to the master’s office to buy two thrift 
stamps. When she came back Miss B was busy 
and said to Kate: “Won't you go to the. thrift- 
meter and add the fifty cents you have just in- 
vested?” On our thrift-meter we have a card 
which tells the amount of money the whole class 
has put into Thrift and War Savings Stamps, 
Kate went over to it and did her figuring and 
we went on with our spelling. 

Later inthe forenoon Miss B happened to pass 
the thrift-meter and we were surprised to hear 
her say: “Well! Well! ! Well!!!” 

Then she turned to us and said: “Girls, I think 
you will have to call Kate, Get-rich-quick Kate. 
When I looked at the meter this morning we had 
one hundred and forty-nine dollars.” We 
laughed, but I noticed that Barbara Olsen, our 
best pupil in arithmetic, seemed to be thinking 
pretty hard, so I began to wonder what mistake 
Kate had made. Of course, it couldn't be one 
hundred and ninety-nine dollars and still five and 
four did make nine. 

Miss B stood there without saying anything 
and all began to puzzle over it, and finally pen- 
cils and scraps of paper came out. Of course, 
Barbara quickly saw what the trouble was, but 
Miss B said she knew we should blush with 
shame to have one of our own classmates tell 
us of the careless blunder and she waited until 
nearly everybody saw what the cause of the 
trouble was. Then she let Barbara go to the 
blackboard and explain it to the two or three 
who hadn’t worked hard enough over it to un- 
derstand it. 

Miss B said she had already been very much 
interested in the buying of stamps because she 
wanted the soldiers and sailors to have every- 
thing they needed, and because she liked to have 
us save and invest our money in this way (I al- 
ways like to hear her say invest our money be- 
cause I hear my father and uncles say that), but 
she says she has a third reason now for being 
glad about Thrift and War Savings Stamps: 
They have helped us to see the importance of the 
poor, neglected decimal point. 
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THE SONG OF THE BROOK 


BY JAMES HALSTEAD 


My cold winter garments aside I fling, 

And dress in the gorgeous robes of May; 

By the light of the moon I babble and sing, 

In the rays of the sun I dance and play; 

With impulse divine, all nature in tune, 

I sparkle and shine with the flowers of June; 

I wander through forests and mirror each scene, 
On my bosom that’s bordered and edged with green; 
I murmur through fields and sweet meadow-land, 
And wind through valleys, and circle the hill; 

I ripple o’er beds of pure white sand, 

And leap over rocks and then sparkle still. 

Oh, stay not my course, but let me go free 

To murmur and babble on down to the sea! 
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BOOK TABLE 


HORACE IN THE ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Caroline Good. Yale 
Studies in English. Albert S. Cook, editor. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Paper. 641 pp. 
Nowhere else can one find anything like as valuable a 

study of the appreciation of “Horace in the Eighteenth 

Century” as in this elaborate study by Miss Caroline 

Good, which she presented as her dissertation in candidacy 

for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

There are 250 pages devoted to the use made of Horace 
by Nicholas Rowe, Joseph Addison, Richard Steele, Mat- 
thew Prior, John Gay, Alexander Pope, Jonathan Swift, 
Richardson, Sterne, Smollett, Samuel Johnson Lord Ches- 
terfield and Horace Walpole. 

In the nature of the case the book is an illuminating 
study of Horace, but none the less is it a notable study 
of the various leaders in English literature. 

From first to last Miss Good’s style is fascinating, espe- 


‘ cially since she often catches the style of the writer of 


whom she is speaking. The thoroughness of her work 
may be indicated by the fact that she devotes ninety-five 
pages to Pope’s use of Horace and comments on him. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. By Douglas 
Crawford. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
lustrated. Price, $1.20. 

To make the study of English simple and understand- 
able to the early years of high school has been the aim 
of the author. The book covers the entire field of Eng- 
lish composition and is of .use to advanced and night 
classes also. The thirty chapters, with beautiful illus- 
trations, cover the weeks of the school year, while the 
eight chapters of the appendix take up practical subjects 
such as themes versification, debate outline, etc. 


Gordon 
Il- 


THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE. By Edgar F. 
Van Buskirk, A. M., and Edith Lillian Smith, <A. B. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. _ Illustrated. 
Price, $1.40. 

For junior high schools, where an exploration into the 
interests, aptitudes and capacities of the students is 
desirable, a teacher will find this book of much value. The 
introduction, written by Thomas H. Briggs, Ph.D., of 
Columbia University, points out methods of opening the 
minds of pupils into the possibilities of the future. To 
avoid economic aimlessness, the book is divided into Air, 
Water, Food Protection and the Work of the World as 
units. These units are subdivided into introductions, 
problems, topics and individual projects, making the whole 
subject teachable, coherent and practically useful. 


ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING. By Karl Wilson 
Gehrkens, A. M. Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. | 
Any form of teaching or public work will welcome this 

book, helpful to varied forms of musical leadership or 
“conducting.” The sixteen chapters take up the leader 
himself—his traits, the use of the baton, interpretation of 
different forms of musical expression, as felt in the 
tempo, timbre, phrasing, etc. Chapters on the musical 
supervisor as a conductor; work with the community 
chorus, orchestras, church and boy choirs, and any teach- 
er’s work as a general voice trainer are valuable to any 
useful person. The making of programs and efficiency 
in rehearsals are also intelligently treated in sympathetic 
and definite ways. 


LE CHEVALIER DE BLANCHEFLEUR ET AUTRES 
PIECES. By Eleanor W. Hutchinson, A. B. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 131 pp. Price, 
48 cents. 

Miss Hutchinson has written a series of six short easy 
plays designed for acting by beginners in French. The 
subjects are chosen from French history, treating episodes 
of Carolingian times, incidents from Froissart (that old 
treasure-house of story to which modern children have 
lost the key), etc., with one nineteenth century motif. A 
note to each play gives an idea of the historic setting. 
Besides the usual vocabulary the author has provided a 
few pages of practical hints for staging the plays. The 


language is simple, the dialogue spirited and interesting. 


The book should prove interesting material for class work. 
or for school French clubs. 


FABULAS Y CUENTOS. A Spanish Reader. Edited: 
by Clifford G. Allen, associate professor of Romanic 
Languages, Leland Stanford Junior University. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 188 pp. Price, && cents. 

It seems but a short time since the World Book Com- 
pany boldly entered the lists of language text publishing. 
with Professor Hall's splendid “All-Spanish Method,” 
and already it has an imposing list of successful texts in 
the field, all marked by good sense, practicality, and high 
quality as examples of bookmaking. The list includes. 
Hall’s “Poco a Poco,” an easy first book in Spanish, edi- 
tions of two of Benavente’s plays, a play of Tamayo y 
Baus, the only work of Martinez Sierra yet available for 
American classes in Spanish, and others. In Fabulas y 
Cuentos, Dr. Allen (collaborator with Professor Es- 
pinosa in a first class Spanish Grammar) has provided a 
series of forty-four easy stories and fables, drawn from © 
the Libro del Ysopo, an old Spanish version of Esop,. 
the famous Calila and Digna, another collection of ex- 
amples, and from modern authors, including Calleja,. 
Alas and Palacio Valdés. The stories are particularly 
valuable for oral work, since they are free from any 
great grammatical difficulties. The editor has provided’ 
explanatory footnotes (it’s great to see the publishers 
taking to footnotes and abandoning the old-fashioned’ 
appendix idea!), profuse conversational exercises based 
on the text of each story, and a vocabulary. The book 
is charmingly illustrated with pen and ink drawings by 
Clarence Rowe. 


ADOLESCENCE. By Stephen Paget. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 

A short lecture given before the Oxford University 
Extension students. It is of use to all teachers, not for 
its science, but for the spirit which comes from it and’ 
which it imparts to its readers,—natural, simple, affec- 
tionate and even holy. 


PRIMARY SEAT WORK AND GAMES. By Laura 
Rountree Smith: Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Sense training is most important in the education of the 
young child and expression of himself equally so. A 
most complete collection of materials, exercises in various 
materials, reading, numbers, etc.. with price list of mate- 
rials is in this one book. Carefully made illustrations 
and diagrams make every suggestion plain, and each 
is stimulating to both teacher and pupil. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Education by 
1.50 “History 


Violence.” By H. S. Price, 
L.50. _ Stories for Primary Grades.” By J. 
W. Wayland. Price, 60c. — “The New Opportunity of 
the Church.” By R. E. Speer. Price, 60c. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Constructive Dictation.” By E. H. Gardner. Price,. 
$1. — “Personality.” By H. C. Spellman. Price, $1.50. 
“Walsh’s Business Arithmetic.” By J. H. Walsh.. 
Price, $1.20. New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 


pany. 
By P. R: 


Canby. 


y 

“The Colleges in War Time and After.” 
Kolbe. Price, $2. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Experimental Education.” By R. R, Rusk. Price,. 
$2.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“A French Accuracy Notebook.” By E. A. Peers. Lon-- 
don: J. M. Dent & Sons. 

“Americanization and Citizenship.’ By H. H. Webster. 


Price, 40c. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Oculists and Physicians. 
HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was: 


offered as a Domestic Eye 
Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians: 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes. 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IL 


Medicine. 
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New Books 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 
Chicago 


New York Boston San Francisco 


WALSH’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by John H. 
Walsh, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City, author of the Walsh Arithmetic 
Series. 


Even your girls will like this book because it 
deals with real, livin problems. Problems of 
the home, the farm, the store, the factory, the 
wage earner, the professional man, of interest 
alike to girls and boys, all treated in a way that 
will catch and hold interest. Teaches the funda- 
principles of accounts and prepares for 
the formal study of bookkeeping. From _ begin- 
ning to end the business way is emphasized. 
Teaches the student to change his motto from 
“Slow but Sure” to “Quick and Accurate.” Vital- 
ize your arithmetic instruction by introducing 
this book next September. Attractively and sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, 504 pages. 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, by Graham 
A. Laing, A. M., Instructor in Economics and 
History, University of California. 


A complete and vivid picture of modern eco- 
nomic organization. Deals extensively with our 
present-day banking system, including a_ thor- 
ough treatment of the Federal Reserve Act of 
1913; foreign trade; theories of value and ex- 
change; and economic conditions growing out of 
the war. Not a made-over college textbook, but 
written especially for high school pupils in lan- 


mental 


are | and 


Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 


guage that they 
course is elementary 
comprehensive, and 
for the college course. 
pages. Ready May 15. 


publications. 


can understand. 

it is at the 
lays a thorough foundation 
Bound in cloth, 


Send to nearest Office for complete list Of our new 


While 
same 


the 
time 
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vated andepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Non- 
Sold by Druggists ® 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Field 


MAY. 

10: At 10.30 a.m. Tufts College 
Teachers’ Association, “On _ the 
Hill.” C. W. Parmenter, president; 
Professor E. A. Shaw, secretary. 

JUNE. 

23-26: Catholic Educational Associa- 

tion, St. Louis, Mo. 


29-July 5: National Education Asso- 


ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. 
JULY. 


4: National Society for the Study 
and Correction of Speech Disorder. 
Milwaukee. Secretary, Miss Mar- 
guerite Franklin, 110 Bay State 
Road, Boston. 


NOVEMBER. 


4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary. H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division 
Junction. 

6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


at Grand 


CALIFORNIA. 


ONTARIO. The best equipped 
Smith-Hughes high school plant in 
the United States is believed to be 
in this place. Mr. Ball, an expert in 
this work, says:— 

“In addition to possessing substan- 
tial classroom and laboratory build- 
ings and beautiful grounds, this 
secondary school owns a citrus grove 
of seven acres of oranges where a 
fertilizer experiment is now in its 
fourth year, with valuable data re- 
cently sent out to the farmers as 
bulletin No. 3 of the agricultural de- 
partment. The school has lately pur- 
chased a twenty-acre dairy farm five 
miles from the town high school. It 
is called the Chaffey project farm. 
One of the three agricultural instruc- 
tors will live on the farm, perform- 
ing part of the labor and giving part 
of his time to instructing the class 
in dairy farming. 

“Upon the school campus is a poul- 
try plant, including a house large 
enough for 100 hens, a feed house. 
incubator cellar and a number of 
brooder houses. Records of the lay- 
ing stock have been kept for the 
past two years by means of trap 
nests, and the aim is to develop a 
high laying flock for the benefit of 
the community. 

“Besides this liberal provision for 
farm work, the school has erected a 
greenhouse, with a hot water system 
installed by students. All plants for 
the attractive campus are grown by 
students in their training. 

“Another phase of work in _ this 
forward-looking institution that is 
aimed to create an appreciation for 
rural life is noted in the course of 
study. The first year list of courses 
is typical of the entire four-years’ 


work. It offers rural English, farm 
mechanics and project farming.” 


IDAHO. 


NAMPA. C. T. Brosnan, super- 
intendent, has made an exceedingly 
interesting historical sketch of the 
schools of this city. The first schoo] 
class was in 1886 in an upstairs room 
of a store. The first teacher was 
Elizabeth Thatcher. In three years 
the enrollment went from twenty-two 
to sixty. In 1891 the first school- 
house was erected. The first high 
school class was organized in 1903. 
In 1909 domestic science was intro- 
duced; 1911, music; 1912, art; 1913, 
manual training; 1917, commercial 
department and junior high school; 
1918, agriculture. In 1912 the enroll- 
ment was 798; in 1919, 1,520. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. One hundred and two 


colleges and universities were repre- 
sented at the ninth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, held April 24-26 at 
the University of Chicago. President 
Arthur W. Tarbell of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology presided. 

Considering the question of college 
credit for war service the association 
recommended that :— 

a. Academic credit be limited to 
officers’ training courses and _ that 
recognition for other war service be 
expressed in the form of a certificate 
of the institution’s appreciation of 
the student’s patriotism and loyalty. 
Such purely military credit may be 
given as may be permitted by the 
regulations of the institution. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Why teach children Cleanliness 


And then give them a soiled, filthy, 
dilapidated book to study from? 


BE CONSISTENT! 


Use Holden Book Covers! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


As a principle, blanket 
credit should be allowed for war 
service. 

c. The case of each. applicant 
should be considered on its merits 
and credit be given for such war 
work of the student as may be recog- 
nized as of academic value for the 
individual. 

A Board of Surveys was instituted 
to take up, during the coming year, 
the study of certain educational 
problems to be determined shortly. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Rara 


L. Gillis, University of Kentucky; 
first vice-president, A. G. Hall, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; second  vice- 


president, C. N. McConn, University 
ot Illinois; secretary-treastrer, C. E. 
Marsh, Notthwestern University; 
chairman board of surveys, Raymond 
Walters, Lehigh University. 
QUINCY. Agreement to a mini- 
mum salary of $600 a year for teach- 
ers in the grade and junior high 
schools of the local system with a 
maximum of $1,100 a year has been 
voted by the school committee. 


IOWA. 
DUBUQUE. The board of educa- 
tion has voted to give this year a 
bonus of $100 to each member of its 


‘entire corps of teachers and has fur- 


ther increased the salaries for next 
year of all teachers, including prin- 
cipals, supervisors and special teach- 
ers, $250 each. This makes a new 
maximum of $1,150 per year for all 
teachers in grades 1 to 6 inclusive, of 
$1,180 for teachers in the seventh and 
eighth grades and of $1,500 for 
women teachers in the high school. 
Since 1916 the maximum for Du- 
buque teachers in grades 1 to 6 has 
been raised from $650 to $1,150—an 
advance of seventy-seven per cent. 
The aggregate amount that must be 
added to the teachers’ fund to pro- 
vide for the $100 bonus and the $250 
salary increase is $53,000. 
Superintendent James H. Harris, 
who has strongly supported the teach- 
ers in their request for higher sala- 
ries, has been re-elected for a three- 
year term at an increased salary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. “The Place of Latin in 
the Junior High School,” a topic of 


considerable interest at this time as, 
in the opinion of educators, the battle 
for Latin is to be fought out in this 
school grade, will be discussed at 
length at the next meeting of the 
Classical Club of Greater Boston, to 
be held at Boston University on 
Saturday, May 24. The speakers will 
be Assistant Superintendent Joseph 
A. Ewart of Somerville, Assistant 
Superintendent Burke of Boston and 
Superintendent Fitzgerald of Cam- 
bridge. There also will be an ad- 
dress by Miss Frances E. Sabin of 
the University of Wisconsin, who 
has done much for the cause of 
classics in the West, and the final ad- 
dress will be by Dean West of 
Princeton on “The Value of Classical 
Study: The National League for the 
Classics.” The discussion which wil] 
follow the address will be opened by 


Professor Clifford Moore of Har- 
vard. 
The summer session of Boston 


University will open on Wednesday, 
July 2, and will extend through 
Saturday, August 23. The courses 
will run from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Nearly all of the courses in-the Col- 
lege of Business Administration are 
offered in the. evening between the 
hours of 5.30 and 7.30. The session 
has been lengthened from six weeks 
to eight and will hereafter rank as 
half a semester, thus making it pos- 
sible for students to receive their de- 
gree in three years of continuous at- 
tendance. Students graduate 
from high school:in June may matric- 
ulate at once in the summer session 
and accumulate six points toward the 
120 required for a degree. 

The number of courses offered ix 
sixty-one, an increase of three over 
the previous vear. The faculty num- 
bers thirty-four. 


FRAMINGHAM. Resolutions en- 
dorsing the legislative program for- 
mulated by the Special State Com- 
mission on Education were unani- 
mously adopted at the closing session 
of the Massachusetts School Superin- 


tendents’ Conference. resolu- 
tions follow :— 
Whereas, the Great War has re- 


vealed and emphasized the need of a 
more comprehensive and_ effective 
program of education throughout the 
nation, and 

Whereas, there has been a growing 
conviction on the part of both educa- 


tional authorities and the general 
public that the schools of the Com- 
monwealth were losing their time- 
honored place in educational leader- 
ship, and 

Whereas, a special commission on 
education, composed for the most 
part of laymen, has during the past 
year made a painstaking study of the 
pressing needs of the schools and 
has embodied its conclusions in a 
group of bills now before the Legis- 
lature, and 

Whereas, the superintendents of 
schools have individually and through 
committees appointed by the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Association 
made a careful study of these legis- 
lative proposals, and 

Whereas, as a result of such study, 
these bills appear to be in thorough 
accord with accepted principles of 
sound educational administration, 
providing as they do for a just recog- 
nition on the part of the Common- 
wealth of its vital interests and obli- 
gations without curtailing that degree 
of local initiative and control neces- 
sary and desirable, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the ‘superin- 
tendents of schools of Massachusetts, 
in conference assembled, do hereby 
formally approve these bills and urge 
their passage bv the Great and Gen- 
eral Court; and be it further 

Resolved, That establishment 
of a general school fund as set forth 
in Senate bill No. 351 is of the ut- 
most importance to the welfare of 


Hakn2mann Hospital of Chicago 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Accredited by the State Departmeat 
of Registration and Edueation. 
S-year course ...... Practical Ex- 

perience Applicants must meet the 

requirements of good health, of age 

(19-35), good moral character, having 

two years High School] education or 

its equivalent. Separate home for 
nurses. For catalog and application 
blanks, address Superintendent of 

Nurses. Edna Hoskins, R. N., Box 6, 

2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Stationery 


PRINTED WITH YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS 
200 sheets 6x9, 100 


$9.00 


Peart Press, Box 67, Lafayette, Ind. 


Ladies’ Package — 100 
folded sheets, 50 Cor. 
Cards, 150 Envelopes.. 
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the Commonwealth and to the equal- 


ization of educational opportunity 
throughout its extent; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of these 
resolutions be sent to the proper 
legislative committees. 

MALDEN. Every school teacher 


in Malden has been given an in- 
crease in salary and the maximum 
was raised $100. All grade teachers 
will receive up to $1,000 in the fu- 
ture, and the women teachers in the 
high school up to $1,200. The maxi- 
mum for male teachers at the high 
school was advanced to $1,800. This 
adds about $20,000 to the salary bud- 


get. 

The school principals, department 
heads and others also received ap- 
proximately a ten per cent. increase. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. Frank Cody’s salary 
is raised from $5,100 to $7,200 while 
acting superintendent. 

GRAND RAPIDS. The board of 
education has adopted a schedule on 
increases of teachers’ salaries defining 
by classes the salaries teachers are to 
receive. The increases are based on 
present salaries and the amount neces- 
sary to raise the teachers from that 
salary to the new schedule. Uxcer 
the old schedule increases graded up- 
ward by $50 a year, while under the 
new they are by $100 steps after tiie 
second year. The increases are for 
the school year of 191-1920. 

The minimum increase 1s $150 and 
the maximum $200. The minimum 
salary is now $800, the maximum 
$1,300 in grade schools. Twelve 
teachers in class 1 wiil now receive 
$800: 47 in class 2, $850; 47 in class 
3, $900; 67 in class 4, $1,000; 93 in 
class 5, $1,100, and 150 in class 6, 
$1.200. No grade school teacher has 
yet qualified for the $1,500 class, or 
class 7. 

LANSING. Thomas E. Johnson 
is appointed state superintendent. 
John M. Munson is his deputy and 
George N. Otwell. and Wilford L. 
Coffee are the assistants. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. The junior high 
schools, which have been regarded as 
an experiment for the first three 
years, are now to be a_ perman:nt 
feature in the system. 


MISSOURI. 
KIRKSVILLE. The State Nor- 
mal School, John R. Kirk, president. 
has been allowed $371,445, of which 
$220,000 is for salaries, $100,000 for a 
new building. 


MONTANA. 
MISSOULA. An increase in 


salaries for the teachers in the Mis- 
soula County High School _ totaling 
$6,000 for the coming year has been 
granted by the high school trustees. 
Teachers who have been on the high 
school faculty for a year or more 
will receive an increase of $300, 
while new teachers. will receive a 
raise of $200. There are twenty-five 
teachers on the high school faculty 
who will be affected by the increase. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. Superintendent J. H. 
Beveridge is first vice-president of 
the Rotary Club and is elected dele- 


gate to the annual meeting at Salt 
Lake City this summer. This is both 
an honor and a luxury. ; 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

GRAND FORKS. The retirement 
of Superintendent J. Nelson Kelly is 
one of the regrettable educational 
events of the year. He has been a 
prominent factor in educational af- 
fairs of the state for many years. He 
will be succeeded on July 1 by his 
high school principal, W. C. Stebbins. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The school garden 
en of this city this season is $19,- 
400, 


CLEVELAND. Walter B. Swift, 
A.B., S.B., M.D., has spent about a 
year installing and supervising speech 
correction in the Cleveland public 
schools. He trained up fifteen teach- 
ers who are part-time speech teach- 
ers. They do their regular grade 


529 
work as usual. : In Cleveland there 
are now forty-six classes and over 


600 cases under treatment. 


MANSFIELD. School teachers in 
Mansfield are to receive a raise in 
salary. The minimum has been 
raised from $50 to $60 and the maxi- 
mum from $80 to $100 a month. A 
minimum of $900 a year has been 
recommended. for high school teach- 
ers. The cadet system may be 
eliminated. after this year, wupom 
recommendation of Superintendent 
Helter. 


OREGON. 


EUGENE. Superintendent W. R. 
Rutherford has prepared a valuable 
bulletin for the University of Ore- 
gon Leaflet Series (April, 1919) on 
“The Organization of Health Work 
in a Small City.’ Mr. Rutherford 
has often demonstrated exceptional’ 
ability in mastering the details of edu- 
cational administration. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » 


TEACHERS 


CAPITALIZE YOUR VACATION 


attend 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 7TH-AUGUST 30TH 


of the 


Smith College Training School for 
Social Work 


unusua] opportunities for wider so- 
cia] contacts offered by courses in 
psychology, mental hygiene, so- 
ciology, community service, social 
medicine, and child welfare. 

write 


Director, Smith College Training 
Schoo] for Social Work, 


Northampton, Massachusetts, 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOi, 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATS NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


When looking for a_ thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Phys- 
ical Education or a promising pro- 
fession for vour students, write the 
Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven. Conn. 


The Coolest Summer School 
East of the Rockies 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington, on Lake Champlain 


A Special School for Teachers. 


July 7 to August 15 


Including courses in Rural, Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Spanish, French,. 
Home Economics, Training, Ex- 
pression, Music and Fine Art. . 

For information regarding these and other 
courses address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


TEACHERS 


Enjoy clear heads and cool climate 
while you attend Summer School at 


Colorado State Teachers College 


GREELEY 

Loa and strongest Summer 
—- between Chicago and Pacific 

oast. 

Well chosen faculty of 100 people.. 
Lecturers of National reputation. 
Beautiful Campus, spacious  build- 
ings, great library of 50,000 volumes. 

Varied Courses. Prepares for pro- 
fession of teaching. 

Credits given for satisfactory work 
done in other schools. 

Delightful week-end trips to the- 
Rocky Mountain National Park, at 


- actual cost. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER, 1919 

First Half begins June 16. 

Second Half begins July 21—closes 
August 22. 

Summer School Bulletin for the- 


asking. 
J. G. CRABBE, President 


The Trowbridge 


Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


BME RS O N 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America, 


It aime. 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


. Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
' New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


’ Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, “Service Wort 
Paying For,” free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


*Metablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


.@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WASHINGTON. Washington 
cand Jefferson College has elected as 
president Major Samuel Childs Black, 
D.D., of Toledo, who has had Pres- 
byterian pastorates in Toledo, Ohio, 
Illinois and Colorado. 


_National Education Association 


Milwaukee is making thorough 
preparations to entertain the National 
Education Association June 28 to 
_July 5. The Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce is co-operating with 
the local Educational Fraternity in 
the promotion work. An attendance 
exceeding 15,000 is expected, there 
being much to indicate that this first 
N. E. A. meeting, following the close 
of the world war and the beginning 
of the readjustment period, will be 
the most important in the history of 
the organization and one of the most 
largely attended. 

Milwaukee is one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the United States and 
is also one of the best equipped for 
the entertainment of large conven- 
tions. Situated in the heart of the 
-central railroad district of the United 
States, it is easily reached from any 
state in the Union. Its hotel system 
is unexcelled and few cities can ac- 
commodate so large a company of 
transients at the same time. The 
Milwaukee Auditorium building, 
where the headquarters will be main- 
tained and all the important meetings 
will be held, is the finest convention 
building in the world. It is an ornate 
.structure covering an entire block in 
the heart of the city and comprises 
seven auditoriums under one roof, 
the smallest seating 300 and’ the 
largest 10,000 persons. Besides there 
is a large exhibit hall and manv com- 
mittee and office rooms. All the 
meetings of the N. E. A. in Mil- 
waukee will be held within walking 
-distance. 

Few cities are so desirable for 
summer guests. When teachers ar- 
rive in Milwaukee they will find not 
only the educational convention 
splendidlv housed and organized, but 
they will discover that they are at 
the centre of America’s most attrac- 
tive summer resort district. Beauti- 


fully situated on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, Milwaukee the  pic- 
turesque gateway to the “Playground 
of America,” Wisconsin, with her 
6,000 lakes and wonderful resort and 
outing facilities. Within _ thirty 
minutes’ ride of Milwaukee's city hall 
are more than forty inland lakes, 
with every resort accommodation. 
Notable among the “watering places” 
near Milwaukee are Waukesha, Wau- 
kesha Beach, Okauchee, Nashota, 
Donges Bay, Oconomowoc, Army 
Lake, Lake Nagawika, Holy Hill and 
Delavan. Further out in the state 
are Lake Geneva, with a Chautauqua, 
the Dells of Wisconsin River and the 
well equipped resort of the Madison, 
Lake Winnebago, Green Bay, Mani- 
towish, Flambeau Lake and the St. 
Croix and Black River districts. 
President George D. Strayer and 
Secretary John W. Crabtree are ar- 
ranging a program especially adapted 
for this “average teacher convention.” 
Regular sessions will be held in the 
morning and evening, leaving the 
afternoon for departmental meetings 
and diversions. Not only will lead- 
ing educational people appear on the 
program, but the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try will be well represented, the ob- 
ject being to lef those interests in- 
dicate in a democratic way what they 
expect of the public schools. It is 
expected that both the British and 
French Ministries of Education will 
he officially represented. The French 
Government already has designated 
Professor Feuillerat of the Univer- 
sity of Rennes for that purpose. 
There is much assurance that Wood- 
row Wilson. America’s great teacher- 
President, will be in attendance. 


The American ‘Review of 
Reviews 


Among special features of the Mav 
number are Frank Simonds’ 
corresnondence (received half by 
mail and half bv cable) on “Europe's 
Convulsions and the Peace Confer- 
ence” gsiving-a picture of the situa- 
tion at Paris un to April 14: a force- 
ful statement of the essentials of an 
American aviation policv by Admiral 
Peary; an elaborately illustrated ar- 
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ticle on “Travel by Air Routes over 
Sea and Land”; a popular description 
of the wireless telephone apparatus, 
by Frank B. Jewett, chief engineer 
of the Western Electric Company; 
articles on Americanization, by Pro- 
fessor Robert de C. Ward and Pro- 
essor Edward A. Steiner; “Solving 
the Problem of the Unemployed,” by 
Dr. George W. Kirchwey, and an 
editorial appreciation of the late Dr, 
Samuel T. Dutton. 

The editorial department, “The 
Progress of the World,” traces the 
outlines of the approaching European 
settlement and discusses world events 
of the month in general. 


The Week in Review 
Continued from page 521. 


pointed by each of the five great 
Powers, Great Britain, the United 
States, Japan, Italy and France. The 
Government of the Netherlands is to 
be requested to surrender the ex- 
Kaiser for trial, and he is to be as- 
sured the guarantees essential to the 
right of defence. The commission 
further recommends that all persons 
accused of acts in violation of the in- 
ternational rules of warfare shall be 
brought before international _ tribu- 
nals and, if found guilty, shall be 
given the penalties of internationai 
law. If these recommendations are 
acted on, there is some chance that 
General von Bissing, the military gov- 
ernor of Belgium, Admiral von Tir- 
pitz, who conceived the submarine 
campaign, and a large number of 
other leaders in the campaigns of 
“frightfulness,” as well as Wilhelm 


Hohenzollern himself may receive 
some adequate penalties for their 
crimes. 


A GERMAN LEAGUE PLAN. 

The Germans, it appears, have a 
league plan of their own, which they 
have been framing while the Allied 
Peace Conference was busy at Paris. 
Before leaving Berlin for Versailles, 
Professor Schuecking, a member of 
the German Peace Commission, cut- 
lined the plan, which the Germans 
put forward as a substitute for that 
upon which the “Big Four” have been 
laboring so long. It provides for a 
world parliament, with representatives 
elected by the people of the various 
countries — one representative for 
each million of the population, put no 
nation allowed more than ten. This 
parliament is to be a governing body 
controlling world problems, just as 
our national government coiitrois the 
United States. It is to abolish war 
by force; is to regulate labor and to 
guarantee minority populations “like 
the Germans in Poland” their own 
language and culture. 


THE GERMAN TEMPER. 


The temper in which the Germans 
approach the negotiations at Ver- 
sailles is shown in many ways. They 
do not at all grasp the idea that thev 
represent a beaten nation, which must 
make the best it can of such ierms as 
are offered. Not only have they pre- 
nared a League of their own. but 
President Leinert of the Prussian \s- 
sembly, a member of the peace dele- 
gation, declares that, if the terms are 
too harsh. Germany will turn them 
down, and will appeal to French and 
British workmen, asking them “if 
thev are willing to see their German 
hrethren — crushed.” Preparations 


have already been made for submit- 
ting the terms to a plebiscite. Leinert 
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has given up the scheme of .a plebis- 
cite in Alsace-Lorraine, but he would 
give to France only the French dis- 
tricts, making the rest a part of the 


German republic. The Saar valley, 
he insists, “must be German.” So the 
Germans go on calmly, declaring what 
“must” and what “must not” be, 
precisely as if they had been  vic- 
torious in the war. 


ITALY AND FIUME. 


If President Wilson, when he made 
his appeal to the Italian people over 
the heads of the Italian delegates to 
the Peace Conference, imagined that 
the delegates did not fairly repre- 
sent the Italian nation, he must have 
been enlightened by what has hap- 
pened since. Premier Orlando and 
his associates were the objects of 
great popular demonstrations on their 
return from Paris; the Italian Parlia- 
ment passed a vote of confidence 
which would have been unanimous 
except for a handful of Socialists; 
the city government of Fiume adopted 
a declaration warmly urging in- 
corporation in Italy, and the people 
crowded the streets, wearing the tri- 
color, and adopting resolutions de- 
claring that they would rather blow up 
their beloved town than have it fall 
into the hands of their hereditary en- 
emy. 

LIMITS TO FREE SPEECH. 

The right of free speech is so pre- 
cious to Americans that it seems ir- 
regular to suggest that there ought 
to be some limits to it, when the na- 
tion is not actually at war. But Scott 
Nearing’s open advocacy of revolu- 
tion, in the debate with Professor 
Hart of Harvard, on the negative 
side of the question, “Will the League 
of Nations Benefit Labor?” seems to 
reach the limit, if it does not go be- 
yond it. Professor Nearing is re- 
ported as saying: “I suggest another 
remedy as against the League of 
Nations. I suggest revolution. Un- 
less I miss my guess, the next six 
months will see the combination of 
Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and other portions of Central Europe, 
and that will be far more effective as 
a method of preventing war than any 
other league of nations now in ex- 
istence,’ and he asked Professor 
Hart to consider “a revolutionary 
rising of the people, bringing with it 
the liberation of Ireland, Egypt, 
Korea, the Philippines and Porto 
Rico, and possibly the setting up in 
each nation of a government built on 
the rights of labor.” If Professor 
Nearing had heen in the pay of the 
Bolshevik propaganda, he could 
hardly have spoken more clearly in 
faver of the overthrow of all orderly 
government. 


THE CABLES AND 
TELEPHONES. 


By formal order of Postmaster 
General Burleson, issued by direction 
of President Wilson, the control and 
operation of all American cable sys- 
tems, taken over by the government 
last November, has been given back 
to their private owners, and the Post- 
master General announces that the 
telephone and telegraph lines, taken 
over last July, will be returned as 
soon as Congress enacts the necessary 
legislation. Meanwhile, storms of 
protest have arisen over general in- 
creases in rates, taking effect on May 
1; and, in several states, suits are 
pending, designed to test the right of 
the Federal Government to interfere 
with intra-state rates and manage- 
ment. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


professional attitude of teachers counts for much in the long run. “I 
THE asking you for renewal blanks because I believe it to be worth while io be eee 


in a good agency. 1 have a good position here and will not change unless something very good is 


offered,” writes a college woman PROFESSIONAL teaching in a normal school. That 


of five years’ experience now this teacher is doin j 
present position makes it certain she wi!) be ready for a better vpportunity w oo ta ie saa 
and her connection with a recommendation agency will put her in touch with such oppor- 
tunities without constant worry on her part lest something be missed. This 4 

j* the spirit which we have always advocated as the best kind of professional ATTITUDE. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boulevara 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Bu iness,” 

on Peace Salari 
ects, Critica etters 

tion, etc., sent free. « 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


smecommends teachers to colleges, public a :d private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRAT1, Mgr. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


: > -304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga 


MEFICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGEN introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN 3 cY Schools and Families. 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors — 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachert and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS" AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
Established 1655 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pro. free to school officials, 
RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° . Boston, Mass. 
AG ENCY Long Distance selephone. 


-) 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


T FAC H E RS REMEMBER 
REGISTER THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


For emergencies at once. Spring calls 


are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


TEASE, HENRY H. HARRIS, President 
6 Beacon Street, Boston LOWELL, 


y GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence SOMERVILLE. 


DOUBLY TRAINED 
FOR BUSINESS 


are the students who are trained in the 
skilled operation of the 


Self-Starting | 
REMINGTON 


This training includes every item of typing proficiency that can be 
taught on any uther typewriter. 


It also includes something that the pupil can obtain on no other 
typewriter. We mean the training in the use of the Self-Starter—that great, 
exclusive Remington feature which adds 15 to 25 per cent. to the letter- 
writing speed of the typist. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


faoorporated 


374 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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